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State Normal School, 


——— 


~ The exercises at this Institution at the close of the 
term ending on the 27th of September last, were of an 
unusually interesting and attractive character, The ex- 
amination of the Experimental Department, under the 
charge of Wittiam F. Puetrs, took place on Satar- 
day the 22d, and reflected the utmost credit on the 
teachers and pupils. In the afternoon the public exer- 
cises of the several societivs took place in the Lecture 
Room of the Institution On Monday the 24th, the 
exainination of the several classes in the Normal School, 
was commenced and continued during the whole of that 
and the succeeding day, including the classes in Algebra 
and Physiology, under the charge of Mr. Eatos 3; that 
in Chemistry and-Natural Philosophy under the charge 
of Mr. CLark; those in Surveying, under the charge of 
the Princrrar; those in Grammar under the charge of 
Mr. T. H. Bowes; those in Arithmetic under the charge 
of Mr. Wess; those ia Goometry under the charge ef 
Mr. S. T. Bowen, and those in Music under the charge 
Mr. T. H. Bowen. The beautiful specimens of Draw- 
ing, which adorned the walls of the rooms, together 
with the numerous Outline Mans on the Black-Boards, 
sufficiently attested the proficiency made in_ these 
branches by the classes under the charge of Miss Os- 
rxom. The absence of Miss [fance, from illness, was 
felt as a serious disappointment by all who have here- 
tofore been accustomed to listen to the admirable exer- 
cises in Reading and Elocution, over which that accom- 
plished teacher usually presides. The afternoon of 
Monday was principally devoted to the reading of Com- 
positions. 

It being the Fifth Anniversary of the organization of 
the School, it was deemed a fitting occasion for a gene 
ral meeting of the Graduates and former pupils; and 
between one and two hundred of these accordingly 
assembled on the morning of the 26th, and formed 
themselves into a permauent Association, to meet once 
in two years. In the afternoon a beautiful poem on the 
“Spirit of Beauty,” by Miss Saran A. Suerman, of 
Saratoga, was read before the Association and a crowded 
audience in the spacious Lectiire Room of the Institu- 
tion, by the President, Mr. F. D. Barker. and listened 
to with the most marked interest and gratilication. An 
able and eloquent address by Mr. Stetson, of the class 
of, 1845 followed; and the exercises were interspersed 
by the singing, in admirable style, of several origina 


Odes, written by graduates of the Institution for the oc, 
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casion. The Poems, Addresses, Odes, &c. a} pear 
in the December number of the District School. 
In the evening a crowded leree was held at the rooms 
of the teachers; and 





the “feast of reason and the flow 
of soul”? was kept up until alate hour. This gathering 
| of the former pupils of the School wes in all respects a 
rich, moral aud intellectual treat; and will long be res 
member d by those who had the pleasure of partie 
patiug in it, asa most agreeable and detighitul era in 
the listery of the Instituton. : 

The closing exercises of the School took place in t 


' 
11e 
Lecture Room at halfpast 3 o'clock, on Thursday the 
27th. ‘They were opened by an impressive prayer by 
the Rev, Dr. Kennepy, after which a well-written and 
adipirable Poem by Miss Pratr, of Chemung, was read 
by Mr. Lyxcu of the graduating class. Titis was {ol- 
lowed by an address to the Students of the Institution, 
by S. 8. Ranpatt, after which Mr KE. C. Ssymovr of 
Oneida, delivered an eloquent and touching Valedictury 
Address, The Diploma of the Institution was then con- 
ferred upon the graduates, whose names are given be- 
low, by the Prixcirar. Several beautiful original Odes 
were luterspered among the exercises of the day ; and 
after a Beuediction by Dr. Kexnepy, the inimense 
audience in attendance were dismissed. Among these 
present, we observed the Secretary of State and the 
gentlemen composing the Executive Committee of the 
Schoel; Mr. A. G. Joixsox, the Deputy Suveri: tendent 
ef Common Schools; Messrs. H. B. Haswxtt and 
Joux O Core of the City Board of Education; the Rev. 
Dr. Poutman, Messrs. Butkiey, ApDams. and Huaues 
and others of the Teachers of our Public Schools ‘ 
It is due to Prof Perkins, the Principal, and to his 
lable and etlicient corps of ‘Teachers, to say, that never 
has the Institation under their charge, been in a more 
flourishing and prosperous condition, or better entitled 
to the continued confidence and regard ef the people of 
the State, and of the friends of our excellent system of 
Common School instruction. ° 


ADDRESS OF 8S. S. RANDALL. 

Lapiks AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Normar Scuoor:— 
Tue expiration of the term of five years for which this 
lustitution was criginally chartered, and the auspicious 
circumstances under which we have now assembled, 
in this new and beautiful structure, erected by the en- 
lichtened liberality of the State, for the education and 
preparation of teachers, affords a proper opportunity 
fora brief review of the past history and a glance at 
the future prospects of the Institution. Having par- 
ticipated to some extent, in the movement which ori- 
ginated this policy; and having been familiar with the 
early history of the school, the reminiscences thus call- 
ed up, though not unmingled with painful ingredients, 
are full of interest, and the labor imposed upon me, on 
the present occasion, is emphatically a “labor of love.” 
Well remembered forms of friends and associates, 
whose earthly remains have long since mouldered in 
premature graves, pass before my vision. The beam- 
ing countenances of the young, the fair and the gifted, 
who, in life’s early morning, and amid the highest 
hopes aud brightest prospects of future usefulness, 
were summoned from yonder halls to the mansions of 
Eternity, are fresh in the inner chambers of the heart. 
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But the memory of these revered and loved ones is 
consecrated and hallowed by the blessed influences of 
their pure lives and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of human improvement. The spirit which aui- 
mated them, and for which they were at all times 
“ready to be offtred up,” is the same which, in every 
age of the world, has set its seal upon every noble and 
divine soul; the impress of its maker's signet; the as- 
surance to mankind of the presence among them of 
those “veiled travellers” whose immortal nature we 
know pot until the day of their disappearance, and 
who on quitting this world beceme transfigured and 
say to us, as the messenger of heaven did to Tobias. 
“Tam one of the seven which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.” f 

For several years prior to 1844, the attention of the 
friends of Common School education in this State had 
been strongly directed to the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing agencies for the preparation of duly qualified 
teachers fur our elementary institutions of learning 
Liberal endowments had, from time to time, during a 
long series of years, been bestowed upon the Acade- 
mies in different sections of the State, with a view to 
the attainment of this object; but the practical inabi- 
lity of these institutions to supply the demand thus 
made upon them with all the resources at their com- 
mand, soon became obvious and undeniable. The 
establishment of Normal Schools for this special and 
exclusive purpose in various portions of Europe, where 
popular education was most flourishing, and in the 
adjoining State of Massachusetts, long and honorably 
distin Phed for her superior public and private 
sohools—and the manifest tendency of these institu- 
tions to elevate and improve the qualifications and 
oharacter of teachers, had begun to attract the regard 
of mavy of our most distinguished statesmen. 


On a winter’s afternoon, early in the year 1844, in 
a retired apartment of one of the public buildings in 
this city, might have been seen, in earnest and pro- 
tonged consultation, several eminent individuals whose 
names and services in the cause of education are now 
universally acknowledged. The elder of them was a 
man of striking and venerable appearance—of com- 
manding intellect and benignant mien. By his side 
sat one in the prime and vigor of manhood, whose 
mental faculties had long been disciplined in the school 
of virtuous activity, and in every lineament of whose 
countenance appeared that resolute determination and 
moral power, which seldom fails to exert a wide influ- 
ence upon the opinions and actions of men. The third 
in the group was a young man of slight frame and pale 
thoughtful visage; upon whose delicate and slender 
form premature debility had palpably set its seal: yet 
whose opinions seemed to be listened to by his asso- 
ciates, with the utmost deference and regard. The 
remaining figure was that of a well known scholar and 
divine, whose potent and beneficent influence had long 
been felt in every department of the cause of popular 
education; and whose energy. activity and zeal had 
already accomplished many salutary and much needed 
reforms in our system of public instruction. 

The subject of their consultation was the expediency 
and practicability of incorporating upon the Common 
School system of this State an efficient instrumentality 
for the bs ationofteachers. The utility of such a mea- 
sure, and its importance to the present aud prospective 
interests of education, admitted, in the minds of these 
distinguished men, of no doubt. The sole question was 
whether the public mind was s) ficiently prepared for 
its reception and adoption: whether an innovation so 
great and striking, aud involving as it necesarily must, 
a heavy and continued expenditure of the public money, 
might not be excann and successfully resisted; 
and whether a premature and unsuccessful attempt 
then to carry into execution a measure of such vital im- 

rtance, might not be attended with a disastrous in- 

uence upon the future prospects of the cause of educa- 
tion. These considerations after being duly weighed, 
were unanimously set aside by the intrepid sprits then 
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in council: and it was determined that, backed by the 
strong and decided recommendation cf the head of 
the Common School Department, immediate measures 
should be forthwith adopted for the establishment of a 
Srate Normat Scuoot. The men who thus gave the 
first decided impetus to the great enterprise, whose 
gratifying results are now before us, were Samugt 
YounG, @auvis T. Herserp, Frascis Dwient and 
Atonzo Porter. 


Mr. Hulburd, the able aud enlightened Chairman of 
the Comniittee on Colleges, Academies and Commoa 
Schools of the Assembly, visited the Normal Schools 
of Massachusetts, and after a thorough examination of 
their merits and practical operations, submitted an 
elaborate and eloguent report to the House, in favor 
of the immediate adoption of this principle in our sys- 
tem of public instruction. The bill introduced by him, 
and sustained in all its stages by his powerful influence 
and indefatigable exertions. and the co-operation of the 
most zealous friends of education ccumkeet the State, 
became a law, and appropriated the sum cf $10,000 
annually for five successive years, for the poe of 
establishing and maintaining a State Normal School in 
this city. The general control of the Institution was 
committed to the Regents of the University, by whom 
an Executive Committee, consisting of five persons, 
one of whom was to be the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, was to be appointed, upon whom the direct 
management, discipline and course of instruction of 
the school should devolve. 


In pursuance of this provision, the Board of Regents, 
in June, 1846, appointed a committee comprising the 
Hon. Samvet Youne, then Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the Rev. ALtoxzo Potter, Rev. Wittiam H. 
Campsett, Hon. Gipgon Haw ey and Francis Dwieut, 
Esq. This committee forthwith entered upon the exe- 
cution of their responsible duties; procured on very 
liberal and favorable terms from the City of Albany 
the lease for five years of the spacious building in 
State-street recently occupied by the Institution; pre 
scribed the necessary rules and regnlations for the in- 
struction, government and discipline of the school, the 
course of study to be pursued, the apportionment and 
selection of the pupils, &c., and procured the services 
of the late lamented and distinguished Principal, then 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, together with his col- 
league, the present Principal, as teachers. On the 18th 
day of December, 1844, the school was opened in the 
“engage of a large concourse of citizens and strangera, 
»y un eloquent address from Col. Youne, and by other 
appropriate and suitable exercises. Twenty-nine pu- 
pus, 13 males and 16 females, representing fourteen 
counties only, of both sexes, were in attendance, who 
after listening to a brief but clear and explicit declara- 
tion from Mr, Pace, of his objects, views and wishes 
in the management and direction of the high duties 
devolved upon him, entered at once upon the course 
of studies prescribed for the school. Before the close 
of the first term on the 11th of March, 1845, the number 
of pupils had increased to 98, comprising about an 
equal number of each sex, and representing forty of 
the fifty-nine counties of the State. During this term 
the musical department of the school was placed under 
the charge of Prof. Insiey of this city, and-instruction 
in drawing was imparted by Prof. J. B. Howanrp of 
Rensselaer. 

On the commencement of the second term, on the 9th 
of April, 1845, 170 pupils were in attendance, com- 
prising a nearly equal proportion of males and females, 
and representing every county in the State, with a 
single exception. Of these pupils, about nine-tenths 
had been previously engaged in teaching during a 
longer or shorter period. The term closed on the 27th 
of August, with a public examination‘tand other suita- 
ble exercises, and thirty-four of the students received . 
the certificate of the Executive Committee and Board 
of Instruction, as in their judgment well qualified ia 
all essential respects, to oooh any of the Common 
Schools of the State. 
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On the 15th of October succeeding, the school re- 
opened with 180 pupils, which was increased during 
the progress of the teri to 198, from every county in 
the State but one. The death of Mr. Dwicut, which 
took place on the 15th of December, and the transfer 
of the Rev. Dr. Porter to the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, created vacancies in the Executive Com- 
mittee, which were supplied by the appointment of 
the Hon. Harmasvs Brieecrer, and the Hon. Samvet 
Young, the latter gentleman having been succeeded in 
the office of Superintendent of Common Schools by the 
Hon. N.S. Bentos of Herkimer. The sudden death 
of Mr. Dwight, who had taken a deep interest in the 
prosperity and success of the Institution, and had given 
to its minutest details the benefits of his personal super- 
vision and constant attention, casta deep gloom upon the 
inmates; and the peculiar circumstances under which it 
took place were strikingly indicative of the vain and 
illusory nature of all human expectations. For several 
weeks previous to his death, Mr. Dwight had mani- 
fested much interest in devising appropriate means for 
the celebration of the anniversary of the opening of 
the school, on the 18th of omen. Alas! how lit- 
tle could he imagine that the long line of Normal 
pupils, with the children of the various public schools 
of the city, to whom also he had been a signal bene- 
factor, and hundreds of his fellow-citizens should, on 
that day, follow his lifeless remains to their long home! 


At the close of the third term, March 18, 1846, a 
ublic examination was held which continued during 
our successive days, and convinced all who felt an in- 

terest in the Institution, that the work of preparation 
for the teacher's life was, in all respects, thorough and 
complete. The diploma of the Institution was con- 
ferred on 47 graduates. 

During this and the preceding term a valuable addi- 
tion had been made to the Board of Instruction, by 
promoting to the charge of several of the principal de- 
partments, those graduates of the Institution who now 
#o ably and successfully preside over these departments. 
The Experimental School, organized at the commence- 
ment of the second term, was placed under the gene- 
ral supervision of its present teacher, and has proved 
an exceedingly valuable auxiliary in the practical pre- 
oe of the pupils of the principal schoot for the 


harge of their duty as teachers. 


Two hundred and five pupils were in attendance at 
the commencement of the fourth term, on the first Mon- 
day of May, 1846, of whom 63 received a diploma at 
its close in September following During the fifth 
term, commencing on the 2d of November, 178 pupils 
only appeared, 46 of whom graduated in March, 1847. 
At the commencement however of the sixth term in 
May subsequently, 221 pupils were in attendance, of 
whom 64 received the diploma of the Institution in 
September; and at the re-opening of the school in No- 
vember 205 pupils appeared. Up to this period the 
number of names entered on the Register of the school 
as pupils, including those in attendance at the com- 
mencement of the seventh term was 737. Of these 
254 had received their diploma as graduates, of which 
number 222 were actually engaged in teaching in the 
common schools of the State; and the residue, with 
few exceptions, in the different Academies or in pri- 
vate schools. Of those who had left the school with- 
out graduating, nearly all were eugaged during a lon- 
ger or shorter period in teaching in the several common 
schools. 

And now came that dark and gloomy period when 
the hitherto brilliaut prospects of the Institution were 
overcast with deep faite of melancholy and despon- 
dency—when that noble form and towering intellect 
which, from the commencement of the great experi- 
ment in progress, had assiduously presided over and 
watched its developement, was suddenly struck down 
by the relentless hand of the great destroyer—when 
the bereaved and stricken flock, deprived of their re- 
vered and beloved guide, teacher, friend, mournfully 
assembled in their accustomed halls on that dreary 





and desolate January day, at the commencement of the 
year 1848, to pay the last sad obsequies to the remains 
of their departed Principal. Inthe prime and vigor 
of lis Ligh faculties—in the meridian brightness of his 
lufty and noble career—iu the maturity of his well- 
earned fame as “first among the foremost” of the 
teachers of America, he passed away from among us, 
and songht his eternal reward in that better land where 
the ills and the obstructions of mortality are forever 
unknown; where the emancipated spirit freed from 
the clogs which here fetter its highest action and re- 
tard its noblest development, expands its illimitable 
energies in the congenial atmosphere of infinite knowl- 
edge and infinite love. It is not for me, on the present 
occasion, to pronounce his eulogy, although I knew 
and loved him well. That has already been done by 
an abler hand, and it only remains to say that the im- 
press which his masterly and well trained mind left 
upon this Iustitution, the child of his most sanguine 
hopes and earnest efforts, and upon the interests of 
education generally throughout the State, of which he 
was the indefatigable oxromoter, has been of the most 
marked character, ul will long consecrate his name 
and memory. 


“ And still as on his funeral day 
Men stand his cold earth couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 
To consecrated ground. 


“ And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 
“ Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined, 


The Delphian vales, the Palestines 
The Mecca's of the mind!” 


Since this period the progress of the Institution, un- 
der the auspices of its present enlightened Principal, 
and his devoted oe of assistants has been uniformly 
onward and upward. At the close of the seventh term 
50 pupils were graduated, and the eighth term opened 
with 208, of whom 46 received their diploma at its 
close. The ninth term opened on the first day of No- 
vember last with 175 pupils, and at its close 43 were 
graduated, and the tenth term which has now just 
closed, opened with upwards of 200 pupils, of whom 
36 are now about to graduate. 

During the session of the Legislature of 1848, a bill 
was introduced in the Senate, providing the requisite 
funds for the erection of a new and suitable building 
in the city of Albany, for the permanent use of the 
Normal School, and rendering the annual appropria- 
ion its support permanent. Through the active 
and unremitted exertions of the present Principal this 
bill became a law, and under its provisions the noble 
and spacious edifice in which we are now assembled has 
been erected. A few weeks only have elapsed since 
the school was transferred to its new location; and not- 
withstanding the prevalence of a most gloomy and un- 
healthy season, the attendance of nearly 200 pupils of 
both sexes, upon the regular exercises of the Institu- 
tion, during the whole of the term now about to close, 
indicates the firm hold which it possesses “—. the af- 
fections and regard of its inmates. Through the mer- 
ciful permission of a superintending power, one only 
of the pupils of the school has fallen before the devas- 
tating pestilence which has swept over ourland. And 
while we bow in humble submission to the stroke 
which thus solemnly reminded us of @r habitual de- 
pendence upon Him in whom we “live and move and 
have our being’—we may, without presumption, offer 
up our grateful thanksgiving for the preservation of so 
many lives, thus fearfully exposed to the ravages of the 
destroyer. 

For all substantial purposes, therefore, the Normal 
School may now be regarded as permanently engraft 
upon the settled policy of the State, as a portion of its 
noble system of public instruction, In this country, 





however, and in the present enlightened age, no insti- 
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tution, however supported, sustained and fenced round 
by legislative enactments, can be — as perma- 
nent, unless it fulfil the objects and accomplish the 
end for which it was established. Ours is a govern- 
ment of public opinion; and the various instrumentali- 
ties which, from time to time, the representatives of 
the people may see fit to put in requisition for the at- 
tainment of the great objects of civil and social polity, 
moust successively be abandoned as they fall short of 
the ability or the disposition to perform the fanctions 
with which they are charged. What then are the ob- 
jects to be accomplished, the end to be attained, the 
Yanctions to be performed by this institution? What 
have the people of the state aright to expect, aid what 


do the intelligent friends of education throughout the | 


community expect, from those who annually go forth 
from these walls, with the certificate of the official 
enardians of the School, that they have received ull 
the benefits it has toafford? These are questions well 
worthy of our most attentive and deliberate conside- 
ration; and perhaps the brief period of time reiain- 
ing at owr disposal on this occasion can not better be 
improved than by their discussion. 

In the first place, it is expected of this Institution, 
that its graduates should be in all respects, well quali- 
fied, intellectually and morally to educate and instruct 
the young. And whata responsibility is here! Nearly 
a century since, it was annonnced by the great Engtish 
lexicographer, with his wouted dogimatisin and posi- 
tive assurance, that nothing remained to be attained 
in the science of education; and that no further im- 
provement could be expected in the modes of eleimen- 
tary instruction then prevalent. Modern civilization 
has, however, assured us, that the true conception of 
the teacher’s functions is but beginning to dawn upon 
our view; that the capacities of the human mind, and 
its susceptibility to instruction and improvement, are 
even yet but dimly discerned and imperfectly under- 
stood ; and that the responsibility, for good or for evil, 
of those who assume the task of developing its facul- 
ties and directing its energies and its growth, is rarely 
appreciated either by parents or teachers. The true 
teacher is not one whose mind is merely well stored 
with the treasures of science, or whose intellect is sim- 
ply capable of grasping and retaining the various fun- 
damental principles and specific details of the several 
branches of shady he may have pursued, He must be 
able to transfer to other minds, and to every varicty of 
minds, precise and accurate conceptions of the ideas 
and principles he has thus mastered; and there is no 
more fatal practical error in the whole range of edn- 
cation than to imagine, as many contend with much 
show of plausible reasoning, that the possession of a 
clear and accurate knowledge of any branch of learn- 
ing is necessarily accompanied with the ability clearly 
to communicate it to others. In perhaps the great 
majority of cases, the attaimment of the requisite abi- 
lity to teach, is not only wholly independent of, but far 
more difficult to secure, than the complete intellectnal 
mastery of the most complicated science. It is only 
whee Go are united in the same individual, that the 
requisite qualifications of the teacher in this respect 
are found. The infinite diversity of mind requires, 
also, that the communication of knowledge, or its ele- 
ments, should be specifically adapted to the peculiar 
wants and condition of the recipient. A magic werd, 
like the fabled spear of Ithuriel. is sometimes sufficient 
to arouse into efficient activity, the intellectual and 
moral energies of the child of genins; while “line 
upon line and pfcept upon precept—here a little and 
there a little” may be requisite to convey the faintest 
dawn of light upon the mental horizon of another. 
Illustrations, reasonings an@ arguments which bring 
perfect demonstration to one mind, may fall utterly 
powerless upon another; and that mode of instruction 
and discipline which applied to one class of intellects, 
produces the most gratifying results, often proves ut- 
terly barren of improvement when transferred to a 
less susceptible and less fertile soil. The teacher, then, 








must render himself intimately acquainted with the 
mental constitution of each one of his pupils, and adapt 
his teachings to the peeuliarand specitic wants of we 
But in addition to these esseutial requisites, the mo- 
ral character and moral influence of the teacher must 
be not only unexceptionable, but capable of exerting 
the most salutary effects upou the expanding character 
of the inmates cf the schocl recom. It is here—in the 
moral power of the example which the teacher is con- 
stantly presenting to those under his charge—in the 
“daily beauty of his lite’—in the simple dignity ef his 
demeanor and the uusalked parity of his conduct—in 
his affectionate and instructive intercourse with his 
upils—and in the whole tenor ot his intuistration in * 
the duties of his calling—that his success in the work 
of education will be most conspicucus aud strongly 
marked. The moral atk ecticns of cur nature are the 
earliest developed: and wheu properly cultivated and 
cherished, they form the only darable tovudation upon 
which the superstructure of inteilectual greatiess and 
excellence may rest. ‘The teacher who has not im- 
pressed upon the minds of hés pupi!s clear and abiding 
ideas of the supremacy of conscience, the beauty and 
the indispensable necessity of goodness, virtne, truth 
and purity, the luxury and uobleness ef eclidenial, the 
atility of order, of sysiein aud methed, and a vivid 
conception of the intrinsic evil of vice in all its forms, 
and of the inevitable wretclicduess and misery of its 
perpetrators and victimns—has signally failed in the 
pertormance of his duty. And if, upon the most rigid 
and searching self-examination, he find himself cherish- 
ing any unhallowed princip'c cf action, any thought er 
feeling incompatible with the strictest purity of merals 
or manners—any acerbity of temper, uncongeniality of 
disposition towards the path of Inf 





e he has marked ont 
for himseli—impatience of the restraints which it must 
impose, of the sacrifices for which it mnst call, or of 
the patient endurance which it incessantly requires— 
let him at once abandon the undertaking he has rashly 
assumed, and seek some other and less sacred field for 
the display of his acquirements and the impress of his 
influence. Let him not contribute in any degree to the 
work of debasing the image of the Creator im the per- 
sons of “these litile ones,” who look up to him for lessons 
of virtue, of purity and goodness. Better, far better 
wonld it be for him thet poverty and neglect, and con- 
tumely and scorn, follow bim through life, than that the 
prospects for time and for eternity of hundreds of imno- 
cent and confiding youth comuiitted to his care, should 
be fatally darkened and clouded by the evil influences 
of his companionship and example. 

Secondly: it is expected and demanded, by public 
opinion, of the teachers who go out from these halls, 
that they should exert a wide-spread and salutary in- 
flnence upon the commnunity, with reference to the in- 
terests of education in all its aspects. Their light is 
not to be “hid under a bushel.” They are not con- 
tentedly to sit down in some secluded and obscure 
locality, where profitable employment may, perchance, 
be had, and cireumscribe their exertions and their 
labors within the narrow boundaries of their district. 
It is demanded of the faithful teacher “that the spirit 
within him should wander far and wide”—that heshould 
assiduously “ sow by the side of all waters’”—and that 
while he conscientiously aud faithfully fulfils the im- 
mediate duties devolving upon him in the position in 
whieh he is placed, he should diffuse as extensively as 
possible, a knowledge and an enlightened appreciation 
of the principles aud motives by which he is actuated, 
and of the means through which he proposes to accom- 
plish the specific objects he has in view He should 
place himself in active communication with the most 
efficient promoters of education; and reciprocally give 
and receive information, knowledge and the means of 
practical usefulness. He should mingle frequently 
and freely with the intelligent, the virtuous and the 
worthy among his fellow-citizens—be present, when- 
ever practicable, at all assemblages connected with 
the progress and advancement of educational improve- 
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ment; and above all, be cver ready to admit the ac- 
cession of new ideas, when duly substantiated, how- 
ever adverse they may prove to be to previously en- 
tertained and long cherished conceptions. He should 
uniformly bear in mind that the present is the age of 
pogrets—not of perfection—nor yet of perfectibility : 
and that he only, who holds his mind open to the re- 
ception of light and of truth, come they from what 
quarter they may, and tending to whatsoever unex- 
pected result, can reasonably hope for solid aud sub- 
stantial improvement in knowledge and true wisdom. 
At the same time he will feel it incumbent upon bim- 
self cautiously to weigh the evidence and thoroughly 
to analyse the arguments, produced in support of every 
new theory: and to hold firmly and tenaciously by 
those principles he has already tested, until compelled 
by the force of the strongest conviction to exchange 
them for others, or to adopt new and hitherto untried 
means of action. 

Finally: it is required, by public opinion, of the 
graduates of this Institution, that they unreservedly 
and faithfully consecrate themselves to the work of 
teaching, at least for a period sufficiently long to re- 
munerate the State for the superior advantages it has 
here conferred upon them. The teacher of all others, 
is not one who “ having put his hand to the plough,” 
should desire to “ look back.” Without in any degree 
undervaluing the importance or the utility of the nn- 
merous other agencies in the great work of intellectual , 
moral and religious improvemeut, we may be permit- 
ted to claim in behalf of the Teacher’s profession, a 
wide—nay an illimitable field of beneficent exertion 
for the lasting welfare of humanity. To his charge is 
committed the most precious treasure which the Deity 
has conferred upon the race of man—the immortal 
mind: that he moy mould it at his pleasure—develope 
its wonderful faculties—direct its growth, and deter- 
mine, so far as human means can determine, its charac- 
ter, for time and eternity. While it may be in the 
vower of others to accomplish here and there much of 
Reanivcuba and philanthropy and goodness—to relieve 
the wants of the suffering and the afHicted—to liberate 
the oppressed—to build up institutions for literary, tor 
scientific or for charitable purposes, or to forward the 
progress and promote the advancement of civilization 
through the numerous instrumentalities which the pre- 
sent age so abundantly affords, the Teacher, if true to 
his vocation, and imbued with its genuine spirit, is 
euvabled to do good on a tar grander and more expanded 
scale. It is in his power to send abroad into the vari- 
ous thoroughfares of society, men aud women of culti- 
vated intellect and upright hearts—comprehend ing all 
the duties, responsibilities aud obligations of their 
position, and faithfully discharging them, “ through 
evil and through good report.” It is in his power 
steadily and continuously to circnmscribe the bounda- 
ries of vice and misery aud want, aud proportionally 
to augment the domain of knowledge and yirtue and 
happiness. In short, it is in his power, when acting 
in concert and co-operation with his brethren of the 
same profession, scattered over the wide surface of the 
community, to accomplish, within the brief period of a 
single generation a complete and radical renovation of 
the elements of the social structure. These, my friends, 
are not the ideal visions of an enthnsiastic mind, nor 
the vague and baseless liypotheses of a speculative 
imagination. They are conclisions and results attest- 
ed to and deliberately sanctioned, by the most expe- 
rienced and trust-worthy cducators of our land. “1 
should not forgive myself,” says the late lamented 
Principal of this Institution, “vor think myself longer 
fit to be a teacher, if with all the aids and influences 
you have supposed, T should fail in one case in a lun- 
dred, to rear upchildren who, when they should become 
men would be honest dealers, conscientious jurors, true 
witnesses, incorruptible voters or magistrates, good 
parents, good ueighbors, good members of society — 
temperate, industrious, frugal, conscieutions m all their 
dealings, prompt to pity and instruct iguorauce, instead 
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of ridiculing it and taking advantage of it, public spi- 
rited, philanthropic and observers of all things sacred.” 
Numerous other tenchers of equal celebrity and expe- 
rience concur in the expression of the same views. 
And is not this a noble, a heartstirring object of ambi- 
tion? What, in comparison, are all the rewards of the 
devotees ot worldly pleasure, wealth, power and great- 
ness? What though in the prosecution of this high 
aud holy end, innumerable discouragements and obsta- 
cles are to be surmounted or endured—what though 
poverty, obscurity, neglect, want, sickness, pain, and 
even death, stare the faithful teacher in the face—shall 
he not persevere in that good work which is so mani- 
festly and perceptibly extending the confines of the 
kingdom of heaven among men? Will not the con- 
sciousness that through his exertions, his sacrifices, 
his labors, and, if need be, his sufferings, ninety-nine 
of every hundred of the children committed to his 
charge may be rendered. intelligent, and useful mem- 
bers of the community, and furnished with all the ele- 
ments of happiness and well-being, for time and eter- 
nity—will not this far outweigh all the inducements 
which the hackneyed paths of ordinary ambition, the 
desire for wealth, for station and distinction, can pre- 
sent? Remember, fellow-teachers, that 
“Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor ali of death to die!” 


There are duties to be performed, responsibilities to 
be assumed, obligations to be sustaimed—trials to be 
borne, and sufferings to be endured in every station; 
but it is to those only who can triumphantly point to 
the angmentation and improvement of the talents com- 
mitted to their keeping, that the Supreme Judge will 
award the final recompense of reward ;—to those only 
who have been faithful in their stewardship, He will 
proclaim “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me!’ 

The present is emphatically an age of progress, of 
advancement, of hopeful and earnest striving to realize 
the conception of the greatness, the power and the ca- 
pabilities of humanity. Centuries of meatal gloom 
and moral darkuess—of mingled violence, selfishness 
and tyranny, have rolled onwards—and the march of 
civilization, even while illumined by the bright light 
of Christianity has been continually impeded by the 
legions of error and the unnumbered hosts of ignorance 
and delusion. The “still, small voice ” of truth and 
wisdom, ever sounding from the solemn sanctuaries of 
nature and philosophy, and whispering in the mild ac- 
cents of the great Teacher and his humble followers 
in every age, has been fearfully overborne by the cla- 
mor of passion, the discordant din of arms, and the 
turbulent rush of opposing interests. While the “ stars 
in their courses,” the material universe, in all its illi- 
mitable expansion, and its fathomless abysses, the vast 
regions of creative power wherever developed, wher- 
ever beheld, obey without deviation the perfect law 
originally impressed by the fiat of Omnipotence upon 
their movements and design—man alone, gifted with 
intellect and reason, and conscience, the inheritor of 
an immortal destiny, the recipient of a deathless spirit 
—mian alone “ grates harsh discord” in every = 
nent of his being, aud dares and suffers the fearful pe- 
nalty. Slowly and painfully, through along succession 
of ages, the mind emerges trom its disastrous eclipse, 
and dimly discerns at intervals its high mission—its 
sind et place in the universal scheme of things, its 
energies and powers, and the conditions by which 
alone they may be manifested in harmonious accor- 
dance with the Creator’s will. These conditions it is 
struggling with a determination which uo obstacles 
can long delay, and a spirit which no reverses or dis- 
couragcments can ultimately subdue, to compass and 
to fulfil; and every victory achieved over human pas- 
sious and infirmities—every triumph gained over that 
animal nature which has so lony chained to its chariot 
wheels the nobler spirit which it enshrines—advances 
the race towards the goal, which, in th: irreversible 
purposes of Providence, it is destined ultimately to 
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reach. To the Tracuer, no less than to the parent, 
the church, society and government—is assigned the 
noble task of cooperation in that great work of the ele- 
vation, the advancement and the purification of huma- 
nity. The anxious hopes of many a weary and des- 
ponding pilgrim in life’s variegated scenes “ of check- 
ered good and ill,” hang upon the results of that grand 
experiment of Usiversat Epvucation and Ustversar 
FREEDomM, which is now in progress; and the plaudits 
of future ages, and the blessings of millions yet un- 
born, shall consecrate the memory, and reward the 
exertions of the humblest laborer through whose agen- 
cy this great work of the ninteenth century shal! be 
forwarded in its beneficent mission ! 


The Power of Kindness. 
BY MISS RHODA PRATT OF CHEMUNG. 


To trace the ouward march of mind, 
Thro’ paths of good to human kina, 
Where truth and science light the way, 
Is what we’d joy to do, but nay, 

The field’s too vaat, the way too long 
For student’s task. for present song, 

So of the multitude of themes, 

With which the path of progress teems,— 
We’ve chosen one that brightest shines, 
And which for power to fix yeur minds 
Hath lesser need of poet’s art— 

The power of kindness on the heart. 


Dark is the catalogue, and long 

On time’s deep scroll, of human wrong, 
Deeds, which avenged, would sure have riven 
The link which binus our earth to heaven, 

Are written there ; but not of these, - 

Nor yet of scenes which chill, which freeze 
The fountains of the heart, we tell, | 

Tis ours on happier theme to dwell. 


Upon our age has dawned a light 

hose rays display to mortal sight, 
Truths, which before have dimly shone, 
Whose clearer ray is all our own, 
Kindness, that sweetest, mystic charm, 
Which claims no power, yet can disarm 
The fiercest foe, the heart suddue, 
And make them yield to purpose new. 
The same that quellis the spirit rife, 
Which has engaged in deadly strife 
The world since time began ; which comes 
With angel tread to troubled home, 
And whispers words of gentle cheer 
To sinful, suffering mortals here. 
The spirit which in heavenly tone 
Proclaims us brothers, every one, 
And bound by ties of rhood, 
To seek each ons a brother’s govd. 


*Tis this around which memory clings 
With such tenacious clasp; which brings 
From scenes long past, the same sweet thrill, 
With which kind words had power to fill 
Our childish breast ; we live awhile 

a mother’s gentle smile ; 
A father’s sterner look of love 
Is on us bent; and would we rove 
From path of rectitude, the kind 
Oft-heard reproof recurs to mind. 


But higher, holier is thy power than thie ; 

To raise from degradation’s dark abyss, 

The soul sunk low in wretchedness and crime 
Thy noblest mission is ; ’tis onie thine. 

Of punishment severe, man feels the smart, 
But kindness, only kindness, melts the heart. 


A widowed mother looked upon her child, 
Her best and may ber save this, had just 
Been borne, m sighs and —— tears, Som Gnd 


With look of wonder. Ne’er before had cloud 

Or sorrow veiled her cheerful brow. Tears filled 

His eyes, and cry of sympathy burst from 

That childish heart, too yo to heed the cause. 

They wept such tears as angels might have owned ; 

a deep was breathed that heaven would 
. ai 


Her woman’s task, end help to train in way 
Of right and truth, that soul, which now was all 
Of earthly help to which her hopes might turn. 


Years » and ing, left deep lines of grief 
Upon the mother’s brow ; for daily as 

Her child grew up, appeared as omens dark 
Upon his future path, such faults as grieved 

Rer sad to mark. Aversion to restraint, 

And hasty fearlessness, that would not brook 





Control from other hand than hers. He long 

Did not rebel against the mother’s power, 

For kind, well ministered rebuke was hers, 
Which never failed to reach the heart. The frank 
Confession, freely given, would always tell 

A noble nature his, which only would 

Unfold the pure, the beautiful and good, 

In atmosphere of love It pierced her soul 

To hear from ruce, unfeeling Jip her loved 

One’s faults rel.earsed. She knew his nature all 
Unfit to bear reprocf, dealt out as men 

Of worldly wisdom deem; who little heed 

The depths of feceling often hid in hearts 

Which seem all seared ; depths, which a word, a look 
Of heartfelt sympathy would stir and cause 

To flow in tears of penite:.ce siuceie, 


With anxious fear she watched his course upon 
The worid’s broad stage ; aware that his was not 
A mind to dra‘v from mass of good and ill, 
Strangely combined on earth, only the good, 

As all muy do. As all teill do, when alt 

Shall know wie ti uth, that there exists within, 

In moral scuse, a!) archetypes of things 
Without; that unto every soul, the world 

Is but a mirror, where we look to find 

How much of worth os purity is curs. 





We’ il not des::ibe the well-known path, a3 step 
By step he tro! the steep of error’s read ; 

Save thathe walked therein; and while her heart 
Was bleedin, crushed ; its kindly breathings hushed 
In agony ; that stiil he bent his way, 

Reckless, along the fearful, dark descent, 

Until an ange! met him in the path; 

One of: the angel band, whose presence o’er 

This earth of ours, such hallowed power exerts ; 
Philanthropy, tie halo which we mark 

As hovering o’er mankind, shone from the eye, 
The word, the act, as e’er it will, when one 

Of failen brotherhcod man seeks to save. 

He heard the tale, to :im no stranger one, 

Sought for its truth, and quick resolved to aid 

If effort might again be blest, as oft 

He’d seen befure. Hemet, and lingered near, 
Nor weary grew, till won, reclaimed, that son 
Now lives, to bless the power, that could 

His step from brink of ruin turn. 


Then could 
Ye but have seen the full, deep, grateful joy, 
Which once again lit up that care-worn tace, 
As on her ear fe!] words of filial love, 
Long stranger tones ; ye would have blessed anew 
The power bes‘owed on man to wake such joy. 


’Mong those who dwell in sinless realm, think we 
Such deed is goes unheeded by ; as work 
Of lower grade, than which men deem of great 
And noble cast? Ab! for that man, who here 
Has plucked from vice a soul, and gently on 
The sea of life has guided such, till strength 
Was gained to breast temptation’s tide, I deem 
High honors wait ; to be owed at last, 
When buffeticgs with time’s rough waves are o’er ; 
anchored on eternity’s bright shore, 

He views, with clearer sight, how vast the need 
That they of moral strength, who’ve learned to walk 
By faith, on waters of affliction dark, 

uld stretch the hand, and kindly aid to raise 
The struggling soul that sinks beneath their eye. 


Yet would ye trace in other, | r sphere, 
This blessed influence o’er our fallen race ? 
Re: ng in our — houses. We on 3 
‘orm from wrong, where once was stam revenge 
For Mark, too, the lash forsworn ; and see 
The soul once steeped in crime, now — to 
The “ word of life,’’ with earnest, contrite heed. 
Asylums, where the hcaven-bereft have home 
And parent care bestowed. Heaven ble:s the heart 
Which first devised the orphan homes which grace 
Our land. Sure, if there be one spot on earth, 
Where angel forms, and earth-freed epirits par» 
And linger long, in swect surprise, at man’s 
Redeeming act, ’tis o’er the place, where, ’neath 
The public’s care, the orphan finds a home. 


Asteachers, will not we go forth, with firm 

And eure belief, that such control is ours ? 

Such power for good, o’er mind and heart of those 
Whose steps it may be ours toguide? Has not 
Example taught that calm, consistent ccurse, 

Iu way of conscious right, when spirit kind 

Deth temper every word and act, is power 
Unlimit.d? Who has not seen and felt 

That to resist is vain, when these oppose ? 


There’s power within the depth of every soul, 
Subduing, gentle power, which may control 
Inallemergency. Oh! let its swa 

Be felt, where’er this band of teachers may 
Their separete influence shed. Be always kind, 
Whene’er ye dea! with erring human mind. 

Be firm, but never wake in one young breast 
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The sleeping passion, which aroused may wrest 
With lion strength, from his control, all power 
To govern self, and leave, in future hour, 

The brightest jewels of a deathiess mind, 
Which might have shone the glory o/ its kind, 
Trampled so low in depth of vice and sin, 

That from its grasp ye may not hope to win. 


— — ce 


Other thoughts there are, a multitade, 

That fill the soul oppressive full; thoughts of 

The thousand interchanges here, from each 

To cacti; the sum of which make up the life, 

And all of happiness we know on earth. 

If lives not iin cur hearts the sacred tie, 

Which binds us to our brotherhood, how ead, 

How more than blank is life! Blot outthe love 
We readin kindly look, and tone and act, 

And which of ye woul! treat the desert left? 
What is it thriis through every fib ¢ of 

Our being now? ond fills with eager joy, 

Almost impatient child like joy, the soul, 

At thought of “going home?’ What draws us iliere ? 
Ali! greeting glad ; the pressure warm o! hinds 
And hearts so /ored, we Know await us now. 

Each eye will gieain with love, each word be kind, 
Surely we live an age of bliss when such 

A spot in lice’s long Weary way we find. 

But what recalls the heart to linger here? 

Chokes the voice, fills the eye? Partings are near. 
New ties are reuud our hearts; ties to sever. 
Farewelis are to be sail; farewells forever, 
Memories, of unnumbered acts of love, 

Are clustering thick and fast; bending low 

In gratitude ihe soul, toward kind heaven, 

Which, safe trom danger, has protection given ; 
Toward those who have instruction, sympathy 
And aid bestowed ; who’ve labored Ieng and earnestly 
To throw upon our future path, such light 

As we may need, to guide our toil aright. 

Deep on the tablet of each heart is traced, 

In lines which may not be by time erased, 

In lines as lasting as elernity, 

Each kind and noble deed ; eac!; memory 

Of what weowe. We'll ask that lieaven may 

In blessings rich our gratitude repay. 


VALEDICTORY. 


BY E. C. SEYMOUR, OF ONEIDA. 


Fevrtow Srepents :—Of all the duties and responsi- 
bilities consequeut upon man during his pilgrimage 
through this transitory world, those attending the pro- 
fession to which yon have devoted your services, are 
certainly of the highest order. If we are to judge of 
their importance as we judge in other matters of life, 
by the magnitude of the object to which they relate, 
we cannot hesitate in coming to this conclusion. The 
object is nothing less than the immortal mind, that 
most noble and complicated mechanism of the great 
Architect of nature; that part of man which thinks, 
wills and acts; which grasps the universe within its 
embrace, and, in the speed of its calculations, outstrips 
the winged coursers of light. It is that better part of 
his existence which shall survive this mortal tenement; 
and when oblivion shall have swept away Kingdoms 
and Empires, when every vestige of human greatness 
and of human glory shall have been laid low in the 
dust; when the archangel shall have stood upon the 
sea and the land, and sworn that time shall beno more, 
then it shall lift up its head and smile over this wreck 
of nature, and flourish in immortal youth. Yes, this 
immortal mind, in all its greatness, in all its intricacy, 
in all its nobleness, is the object on which the teacher 
must direct his skill. If then we require of the man 
to whom we entrust a few palt-y dollars, strict hones- 
ty and integrity: if the me:-:hant is unwilling to 
trust his cargo on the briny deep, except in the hands 
of him who is amply able to guide the ship into the 
destined port; if such integrity, such skill, and such 
experience are necessary 1n these things, what must 
be the responsibility of those to whom shill be en- 
trusted the training of the immortal mind! What 
must be the talent and experience of those who’ sha!l 
undertake to direct the mind in its course through 
the mazy labyriuth of life to the portals of Eternity ! 

When you reflect upon these things, when you con- 
sider that under your care, many of these immortals 
may be directed in a course of knowledge which shall 
increase throughout ceaseless ages : or by your neglect, 
may grow up within the embrace of ignorance; and 
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perhaps, after spending an unhappy existence here, 
may sink to misery and woe hereatter; well may you 
exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things!” Bat 
will you shrink from this duty on account of the res- 
ponsibility resting upon it? Shall the mind be allow- 
ed to go seshitieaied, and the weeds of ignorance and 
vice be permitted to spring up because there are no 
laborers? No, these things should only tend to in- 
crease your energy. Man is so constituted that he 
may overcoine any difficulty, however great, by sufh- 
cient exertion. If you feel the true weight of your 
duties; if you are fully imbued with the true spirit of 
the teacher; if you have counted well the cost, you 
may, you can succeed in your enterprise of benevo- 
lence. With the broad world before you as your field, 


with truth and knowledge as your weapons, you may 





!cope with ignerauce in all its forms, aud finally win 








the glorious victory. 

Bat you are not to tread this path alone. Many 
bright exemplars have geue hefore you, who have 
overcome the difficulties which intercept your pro- 
and they have shed around theim an iniluecuce 
most striking and salutary. Among these there is one 
whose name is intimately counected with the earlier 
history of the Iustitution. Endowed with a mind of the 
hirhest order, and that mind ander the most efficient 
discipline, he fully showed what manu may do by suffi- 
cient application. ‘Two short years have clapsed since 
he took an active part in the exercises of an occasion 
similar to this. He bade farewell to a Normal band, 
who, like us, were about to engage in their high and 
inuportant duties. But where is he to-day ? Suddeuly 
in the midst of his usefulness, in the midst of his ac- 
customed health, he was cut down by the grim mes- 
senger Death. He that ruleth in Heaven, surrounded 
by clouds and darkness, liad a better work for him to 
perform elsewhere. Yes, all is peace with him to-day. 
The mighty ocean may dash its huge billows against 
the rock-bound coast; the lightuing may rend asun- 
der the proud oak of the forest, and scatter its lofty 
branches in. profusion upon the earth; the thunder 
may shake the entire globe, to its very centre, yet he 
heeds it not. His remains vonsetelle sleep in the 
silent tomb; but his freed spirit exputiates in the 
broad sunlight which aol the throne of the Most 
High. Let us, fellow students, strive to attain to that 
degree of excellence which so ae marked his 
character, which diffused itself through all his actions, 
and which supported him when he was called to bid 
farewell to every thing of an earthly and transitory na- 
ture. Then we shall be amply able to go forward in 
our work of benevolence ; we shall be able to uproot 
the weeds of ignorance and vice, and in their place, 
scatter the secds of knowledge and virtue. 

As teachers of the nineteenth century, you have du- 
ties numerous and peculiar to perform. This is em- 
phatically an age of improvement, aud nowhere is 
there more need of it than in some branches of popu- 
lar education. Education in its full sense requires the 
development of all our powers, physical, intellectual, 
and moral. If we leave out one of these, the beauty 
and strength of the whole system is impaired. Yet we 
find that physical education, upon which the rest must 
more or less depend, is in many parts of our country 
most sadly neglected. ‘* Kuow thyself,” should be the 
first and most important study of man. Is it not then, 
strange and unaccountable, that in many of our semi- 
naries of learning. and especially in our common 
schools, the student is enceuraged to look abroad over 
the earth; to survey its continents, islands, oceans, 
lakes, rivers, and the various phenomena connected 
with them; to traverse, as it were the planetary sys- 
tein, computing the various magnitudes, distances and 
motions of the heavenly bodies; to bend all his ener- 
cies to the solution of some intricate problem of the 
higher mathematics, while that science which teaches 
him to look inte himself, which treats of the laws that 
govern his own being, is almost entirely neglected ? 
It is foreign to our inteation to deteriorate, in the least 
from the value ofthe above studies, for they are highly 
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useful and important. But they cannot, nor should 
they supersede those more intimately connected with 
the life of man. Why is it that so many of our race 
are annually consigned to the silent tomb before they 
have reached to half the allotted period of man’s exis- 
tence? Why is it that so many come out of our semi- 
haries of ivarming with tuspaired coustiviions, ata 
survive only a few short years?) Whiy is it that a per- 
son of threescore and ten years is almost an anomaly? 
The answer’ to these interrogations must force itself 
upon every observing mind. It is becanse those great 
laws which nature has established to govern the habits 
of man, cannot be trampled upon with impunity. If 
then, health and long life are to be desired—if disease 
in all its forms is to be evaded, then these laws must 
be understood and obeyed with minute accuracy and 
regularity. But besides this, the mind is impaired in 
its operations unless it acts through the medium ofa 
sound and healthy body. Go to the sick chamber, be- 
hold the mind unable to carry on a long and careful 
investigation. Go again when the body is in a more 
advanced stage of disease—observe how the powers of 
memory fail; how the nearest and dearest relatives 
are forgotten. Observe it still again, when it seems 
shut out from the external world, and every part of its 
intricate mechanism appears deranged. When you 
have beheld these—all these circumstances, you can 
form some idea of the dependence of the mind upon 
the body. It is evident then, that to acquire an edu- 
cation, a healthy body is necessary; and this can be 
secured only by the observance of those laws which 
govern its action. Hence the necessity of nuderstand- 
ing those laws in all their bearings. It is then your 
duty, fellow students, as those who would tully and 
faithfully perform all the duties allotted to you, to la- 
bor with vigor and fidelity to raise this long neglected 
branch of huowledge to its due appreciation in socie- 
ty. Strive to carry out those principles upon this 
subject. which have been so faithfully inculeated here, 
aud your ctiorts will not go unrewarded. 

If we examine the system of intellectual education, 
we shall find much to adimire—yet there are certain 
indications which are net of so pleasing a character. 
There is too much of what micht be called head edu- 
cation, and not enough of the licart. This is well ex- 
emplified in the mauner in which the youthful mind 
has frequently been cultivated. When ihe mind of the 
child begins to expand, when it should be nurtured 
with trne elements of science, then its attention is 
turned to studies and books, of some of which it las 
no more conception than of the stars. ‘the mind in 
this stage of advancement is directed to reason and re- 
flect when itis fitted only for the enjoyment of objects 
which please the senses. The course of some would 
indicate that the brain of a child was fully developed— 
that it could, without injury, carry on a long aud abs- 
truse process of reasoning—that it could with perfect 
ease, treasure up a host of information, no matter whe- 
ther historical, metaphysical or moral. Many a bud 
of promise has, by this improper management, been 
crushed and blasted. Many a child’*’whose precocity 
should have been checked and guided, lias been hur- 
ried on to destruction. This period of life should be 
devoted to laying a foundation of principle. The teach- 
er may repair to the great storehouse of nature where 
he may find instruction suited to the various wants of 
his pupils, which he may commingle with their res- 
pective studies. This will tend greatly to the develop- 
ment of their minds. ‘there is instruction from the 
smallest insect that wends its way upon the ground, 
to the mighty leviathan which lashes the deep into 
foam in his fury. There is instruction from the sweet 
and melodious music of the grove. to the roar of the 
pealing thunder. There is instruction from the rill 
that gurgles at the base of some rock in the seques- 
tered vale, to the mighty ocean which bears upon its 
bosom the winged messengers of commerce. In these 
and in every other department of this reservoir of 


knowledge, you may find plenty adapted to the 
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mind in every stage of its advancement. Let then the 
child be educated in principle, and you will have a 
foundation upon which you may rear a superstructure, 
the stability of which future years shall not impair. 

You, too, are responsible for the moral culture of the 
papi pluccd uuder your care. An education may be 
ever so brilliaut—it may be even systematic, yet if it 
is not accompanied by sound principles, it will be 
comparatively useless. It is a truthful saying, that 
“ kuowledge is power,” but of what use is this power 
Without something to govern it?) It is worse than use- 
less, for it only enables its possessor to be more potent 
in sowing the seeds of vice and disunion, It was the 
want of this moral principle which made Voltaire and 
a host of other infidel,writers, such a curse‘te the world 
at large. It was the possession of it in its full extent. 
which made Washington the savior of his country. 
Moral principle is as necessary for man as the regula- 
tor for the steam engine. Moral principle is as neces- 
sary to direct the knowledge of man, as the helm is to 
gnide the ship mid raging winds, over foaming billows. 
Deprived of this, he is exposed to be driven about by 
every wind of passion, and eugulphed by every wave 
of trouble. Youth is the time in cote. | these moral 
principles are to be cultivated, and not a few of them 
under the eye of the teacher. His influence over the 
pupils of his charge, is almost unbounded. Every ac- 
tion, every sentiment, every word is speedily imbibed. 
The school-room is no place for the outbreak of pas- 
sion—no place for the practice of deceit; the last place 
where the blasphemous oath should ever pollate the 
lips of any mortal. It should be a place sacred to the 
practice of virtue and truth. The scholar should form 
associations there, upon which he may look back in 
after years with pleasure. Sentiments and principles 
should there be inculeated which will render their 
possessor an ornament and a blessing to the age in 
which he lives. 

Happy, thrice happy will it be for this State, when 
her system of education shall be developed in all its 
parts; when every branch shall have its proper place, 
and no one shall be pursued to the detriment of the 
rest—when the teachers shall be persous distinguished 
for the soundest judgment, persons possessing an edu- 
cation complete; who teach uct merely for pecuniary 
interest, but that they may benefit their race and prove 
a lasting blessing to their day aud generation. But 
when will this glad a arrive? When will this 
millennium of knowledge be usheredin? I answer, it 
is now in progress. The bill which passed your Le- 
cislature a little more than five years since, establish- 
iug the State Normal Schvucl, was one of the glad har- 
bingers of that event.—Since that time about one thou- 
sand persons have received preparation here to embark 
iu this glorious enterprise. Yesterday witnessed them 
returning to renew the pleasing asscciations formed 
during their connection with this institution. Here 
they meet to grasp the hand of Normal friendship. 
Here they meet to recouut to each other their successes 
and their dilticulties, aud to receive mutual aid and 
advice. If there ever occurred a scene which should 
make the heart leap for joy, truly it was this. May 
this consecrated roof witness many such scenes! and, 
f- Now-studcuts, may we so labor, so conduct ourselves 
that, should we ever be permitted to return in this 
manner, we may have the satisfaction of having fully 
and faithfully performed our great work. 

But I wish not to call your attention on this occasion, 
solely to your duties and responsibilities. There are 
conpected with this event emoticons and feclings too 
strong, too deep for human tengue to utter. Another 
term, with its duties and its privileges, with its joys 
and its sorrows, is about to be numbered with the 
things that are past. The interesting scenes around 
which your hearts cluster, and the memory of which 
you will ever delight to cherish, are now to be closed. 
You have met together for the last time, and when 
this occasion shall have transpired, your immediate 
connection With this Institution will cease. This part- 
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ing occasion is not like that of other institutions whose 
numbers are composed of persons from every part of 
the Union, each intent on his particular pursuit. You 
have embarked in a common cause—you have left kind 
friends and pleasaut homes —you have br aved disease 
and danger—yon h ' Von 
might the better prepare yourselves tor your important 
work. Since your connection here you have spent 
many happy days. You have met together at morn 
to join in a song of praise to the Most High—yo um have 
listened to the a of that book of books—you have 
heard the voice of your Principal ascending in prayer, 
that heaven’s richest blessings might descend upon 
you. But you are to behold these scenes no more. 
You are no more to meet in your respective classes 
there to listen to the instruction of your teachers. You 
have met for the last time to improve that richest of 
heaveun’s gifts, the human voice—to join ia the lively 
glee or the solemn chant. You qre no more to listen 
to your accustomed weekly lecture. No, these are 
things of the past! Youder decliniug stm beholds you 
eongregated a Normal band, but betore his beanis shall 
again chase night’s dark shadows away—before the 
morning twilight shall shed its rays upon the humid 
earth, many of you will be far away; and ere it shall 
reach the zenith of its brightness, this city will behold 
but few of you within its “limits. You are to go forth 


1 ‘ 





in a new sphere of action, a vecation distinguished | 


alike for its import tance and its nobleness; and al- 
though no cannon’s deatening roar may proclaim your 
comiig—although no herald may spread abroad the 
glory of your dee ds to enraptured multitudes—althougch 
you may labor iu seclusion and perhaps rest in the 
silent tumb unknown to the annals of fame—heed it 
not. Your reward will come hereafter. Eternity will 
disclose the fruits of your labors—miultitudes will rise 
up and call you blessed; and you will euter into the 
reward of the faithfad. 

But the unusual gleom depicted fapon your connte- 
nances, the sadness which pervades ail vour actions, is 
not caused by the thought that ~~ part to mect no 
more. No, this thonght, affecting as it is, is not the 
sole cause of your grief. The nol ee band has been 
broken—the shaft of death has pierced the heart of one 
of your number, and laid him low in the grave. When 
you assembled here at the commencement of the tern, 
every thing seemed to portend a happy and pleasant 
season. But before you had scarcely commenced your 
duties—before you had fairly st: irted in your allotted 
course of study, that pestilence which waiketh in dark- 
ness, which spareth none from the emperor on his 
throne, to the beggar in the street, appeared in this 
city. I will not attempt to describe the anxiety which 
filled your bosoms, when you saw from time to time, 
that this dread disease was on the increase. I will 
notattem pt to describe your emotions when the hearse 
and funeral train might be seen at any hour of the day. 
And when some of your number, at the request of an- 
xious friends, left you, those of you tuat remained 
seemed endeared to each other by nearer ties; you 
natural y looked to each other for ‘counsel and advic e 
in this trying scason. Time passed on. The cloud 
which had seemed to hover over you, portending dan- 
ger, appeared to disperse. The term drew rapidly to 
wards a close, aud you had already began to congra- 
tulate each other that a kind and mercital heaven had 
spared your numbers—you began to think ef the joy 
which you should fecl on returning home without leav- 
ing one behind. But alas! the delusive phartem cf 
hope! Alas, how frail are the calculations of man! 
In the midst of your liopes, in the midst of your calcu- 
lations, death entered, and selected for his victim one 
of the most exemplary and beloved of vour namber, 
He left his accustome “4 seat With as pleasing anticipa- 
tions as any of you. » prepared his lessous for the 
eoming day, little ‘hikiv that he was so soon to learn 
the g: cat lesson of mortality. Night drew her sable cor- 
tain around the earth—the moon pertormed her appoin- 
ted course—the stars mildly gleamed from the tirma- 











ment, 5 andl ‘ieee diffused it its whainne influence over your 
bodies. You little thought that one of your number 
was writhing under the pains of disease. Whei you 
assembled at your school room, there was one vacant 
seat—one voice which often had been heard to ascend 

the seng of praise, was not heard that morning 
fiow shall I att mee to describe the suspense wath 
which you were filled, as you heard that he was strug- 
sling « with the embrace of death? How describe the 
shoc -k which seemed almost to overwhelm you when 
you heard that he was no more? Although this scem- 
ed but a dream, yet the stern reality was before you. 
One of your number had died in a city far away from 
his home. He was surrounded by kind friends and 
attentive associates, who did every thing in their pow- 
er to alleviate his sutterings, yet no mother was present 
to smooth the pillow of deat h—no father stood by to 
encourage and sustain him in this hour of trial—no 
sister was there shedding tears of love and affection. 
No! these were far away; and as they knelt at the 
family altar on that morning, little did they think that 
one of their number was so soon to try the realities of 
Eternity. What tongue can describe the agony which 
must have filled that family circle as they heard that 
they were never again to behold the countenance of 
him they so dearly loved—that they should ne more 
welcome him back to his cherished Jome? But these 
feelings, overwhelming as they werc. were softened 
by that last message, “and they sorrow not as those 
who have no hope.” Yes, fellow-students, we have 
reason to believe, that our friend and classmate has 
made a happy exchange—that he has left this world ot 
sin and sorrow to join that throng who celebrate the 
praises of Him who died that man “might live. 

Bat I eannet linger. Fhe lengthened shadows re- 
inind ine, that the time which is te witness our sepa- 
ration is near at hand. May a kind Providence retur 
you safely to pe hemes, and rege upon vou in all 
your cndeavers to benefit mauk ind. nd fir rally, when 
you shall have finished your pales : when vou shall 
have taken the last look upon all things ¢ varthly. may 
your spirits be borne on atfgels’ wings to that place 
where all is peace, and whe re the righteous shall re- 
ccive their reward. 

To you gentlemen of the Exeentive Committee, upor 
whom the management of this Institution devolves, I 
would present the adieus of my class-mates, and wonld 
also assure you ef their uushaken evnfidence in the 
wise and efiicient system of government you have 
adopted for the regulation of the members of this In- 
stitution. The success that has attended your ettorts 
to advance its interests, is truly gratifying. This no 
ble building, so well adapted to the purposes tor 
which it wus erecte -d, will long remain a memorial of 
your unwearicd exertions. May your present success 
long continue, aud may this lustitution, under your 
care, meet the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends. 











To you, the Principal of this Institution, and your 
respected assoc jates—how shall Ie xpress the emotions. 
that pervade our bosoms as we are ¢ abo ut to leave you 
$e the interest Which you have taken in our behali— 
for the patience with w hich you have borne cur imper- 
fections—for the perseverance mauilested in impart: 
ing instruction, and for your ever eae assistance in 
time of diffie ulty, we sincerely thank you. And be 
assured, that as we enter upon ‘the dutie s and trials of 
a tencher’s life, many asad and gloomy hour will be 
cheered with the fond recollections of the h: inppy scenes 
passed here. When we may be surrounded w ith at 
Hiction and difficulty, and everything may li wok dat 
and forbidden, we shall refer to your example for 
counsel and advice., Or should jey brighten onr path 
and fortune smile upon us, the memory of your servi- 
ces and attentions will ever constitute a theme upon 
which we may dwell with pleasure and prefit. 
you long live to witness the fruit of your labors, : 
when vou shall mere finished your work, w 
shall } ave ended y ul 
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have entered the home of the faithful, may you meet 
many, instructed by your precepts and profited by 
your examples, who “shall rise up and call you bles- 
sed.” 





LIST OF GRADUATES. 


Tenth Term, ending September 27. 1849 
LADIES. 
Names. Post-office. Counties. 


Helen M. Baker, Albany, Albany. 

Mary Brown, Manchester, Oatario. 

Sarah A. Clute, Pavilion, Genesee. 

Clara A. Cone, Albany, Albany. 

Emeline C. Eaton, Perinton, Monroe. 

Cindarella M. Gregory, Naples, Ontario. 

Letitia M. Hebard, Attica Centre, Wyoming. 

Emma C. Hillhouse, Rochester, Monroe. 

Sarah D. Owen, New-York Mills, Oneida. 

Hannah Parker, Albany, Albany. 

Rhoda Pratt, Elmira, Chemung. 

Sarah A. Sanders, Albany, Albany. 

Charlotte Staplin, Rutland, Jefferson. 

Frances E. Wetsell, Albany, Albany. 

Sarah A. Wheeler, Seneca Falls, Seneca. 

Catharine E. Whitney, Albany, Albany. 

Delia E. Wilder, Attaca, Wyoming. 

Frauces A. Wood, Ballston Spa, Saratega. 
@ GENTLEMEN. 

Willis G. Abbott, Otisco, Onondaga. 

Norman Allen, Ithaca, Tompkins. 

Curtis Baird, Clyde, Wayne. 

James Denman, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess. 

William Elting, Port Jervis, Orange. 

Aurora Failing, Palatine Bridge, Montgomery. 

Stephen W. Folger, Lockport, Niagara, 

Darwin E. Goodman, Bolton, Warren. 

Amasa M. Gregory, Saudford, Broome. 

Addison W. Hardy, Rutland, Jefferson. 

Thomas Kitchen, Ithaca, Tompkins. 

P. Charles Lynch, Fallsburgh, Sullivan. 

Gilbert Onderdonk, West Greece, Monroe. 

Stephen S. Read, Kennedyville, Steuben. 

Edward C. Seymour, Holland Patent, Oneida. 

Stephen H. Tilden, Port Byron, Cayuga. 

Abram Tinkey, Spring Valley, Rockland. 

Ira H. Tuthill, Mattituck, Suffolk. 

John Wood, Fortsville, Saratoga. 


Ladies...... DEG CER Daas a Kaas wae 18 
NIN occ lain Ais ceisia's ciecld asaicse 18 
0 Se eee 36 


Editor’s eu able. 








Principy.es oF Moratity: By Jonatuan Dymonp. 

ApBERcromBiks’s INTELLECTUAL PHILosoPHY. 

Our Cousins 1n Onto: By Mary Howirr. 

These works, published by @ottins & Brotuer, 
New-York. are in all respects well deserving of a place 
in our School District Libraries. They are standard 
productions of standard authors; and the style in 
which they are brought out by the enterprising pub- 
lishers, is-superior to that of any preceding editions 
which have met our eye. 

Cottins & Brotuer also publish : 

Tue GoveRNMENTAL Instructor: By J.B. Saunt.err. 

Rupiments oF Naturat Prirosorpuy: By Denison 
O_mstTrED. 

Rupiments or Astrosomy: By Dextson Otmstep. 

First Lessons 1x Geometry: By D. McCurpy. 

Evciip’s Erements on Seconp Lessons 1s GEOMETRY: 
By D. McCurpy. 


Se ee elie PS 
Preston’s District Scuoo. Boox-KEEPING. 
Baptam’s Common Scroor Writinc-soox: In_five 


numbers. 
| Anssott’s Common Scuoot Drawine Carns: In three 
| series. 


These are all excellent and valuable works—au 





from loug acquaintance with their utility and value, 
we can confidently recommend them to teachers and 





parents. 





g number 


3° In giving up the present and precedin 
of the Journal to the interesting exercises of the State 
Normal School at the close of its last term, we feel 
assured that we could not have aiforded more general 
satisfaction to those of our readers who feel an inte- 
Extra 


rest in the welfare of this noble Institution. 


j copies of the December and January numbers com- 





| bins d, with neat covers, will be furnished at $2 per 
hundred. 

In our next number we hope to be able to give the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools; and thereafter to give a somewhat greater 


! variety to our columns. 





The Queen’s Dictionary. 

The Messrs. Merriam, some time since, transmitted 
to Queen Victoria, through the hand of Geo. Bancroft, 
the American Minister, a magnificently bound copy of 
It 
was given to the Queen through her husband, Prince 
Albert, and its receipt has been acknowledged by the 


their unabridged edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 


Secretary of ‘His Royal Highness.’ The acknowledg- 


ment is of course directed to His Excellency, the Ame- 
rican Minister, and we have the pleasure of presenting 
it to our readers.—Spring field Republican: 


Sin—I have the hc nor to inform your Excellency, 
that Her Majesty, the Queen, has acce ted, with great 
pleasure, the copy of the last edition of Webster’s En- 
glish Dictionary, which, according to the directions 
you gave me, was laid by me before His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Albert, and was presented afterwards by 
the Prince to her Majesty, on the part of the publishers, 
Messrs. Merriam; and I have been commanded to ex- 
press to your Excellency, and to beg of you to transmit 
to Mesars. Merriam, Her gracious Majesty's thanks for 
this beautiful present, which Her Majesty highly values, 
not only on account of the great merits of the work 
itself; but still more so, as a sign of those feelings 
towards Her Royal Person on the part of a large por 
tion of the Anglo-American nation, which your Exceb 
lency informed me it was intended to represent, and 
which, after the political disunion which has taken 
place between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, could not indeed have found a more appro- 
priate way of expressing themselves than the presen- 
tation to her Majesty of a work on the —_ lan- 
guage which directly refers to that powerful and in- 
dissoluble bond by which the two cognate Nations on 
the Eastern and Western side of the Atlantic will for- 
ever remain united. Your Excellency, as well as 
Messrs. Merriam, will no doubt, feel great pleasure in 
learning that her Majesty has placed the work pre- 
sented through your Excellency amongst the few se- 
lected volumes which compose her own Private Libra- 
ry. I have the honor to be, Sir, your Excellency’s 
faithful servant, C. MEYER, 


Sec’y to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
Buckingham Palace, June 20th, 1849. 
His Excellency, the Ainerican Minister. 
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The Old Schoolhouse. 
BY MISS, LUCY A. RANDALL. 


Where the silver brook went dancing 
Among the green trees’ shade ; 

Where the birds that sing in swnmer, 
Their nests in beauty made ; 

Where the little path wound crooked, 
Around the green hill’s base, 

And the vines that waved around it, 
Beamed up with careless grace,— 


Stood the dear remember’d schoolhouse, 
Its lattice green with vines, 
Where the music went in gushes, 
Through the bright leaves of the pines ; 
There the deep blue eyes of childhood 
Brightly shone with joy and mirth, 
Untouched by all the sorrows 
That haunt the paths of earth. 


There the silver laugh went gaily 
Upon the quiet air; 

And the voice of childhood’s pleasure 
Was echoing sweetly there; 

There the tones of holy worship 
Went up in prayers, above ; 

And the hymn in notes of music, 
Rose to the ‘Throue of Love. 


And when memory looketh backward, 
Through mingled bliss and care, 
The dear old schoolhouse riseth, 
A star of beauty there ; 
And when remembrance casteth 
On by-gone days, her light, 
Those school days rise befure me, 
With holy sweetness bright. 





Hope On, Hope Ever. 
BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 


Onward, still onward, our watchword shall be, 
Though trouble and sorrow perhaps we may sec ; 
Hard things may before us, all gloomily rise, 

Yet still we will pase them with joy in our eyes. 


The sorrow of childhood, the tear in its eye, 

Is but as a dew-drop that sunbeams will dry ; 
And roses of beauty lie bright on the road 

That leads the young spirit to God's blest abode. 


And when school hours are over, we’ll join in the song 
That floats in its beauty, the still air along, 

And laughter is ringing its notes through the glen, 

Oh, are we not happy in childhood’s joy, then? 


Then onward dear schoolmates, let hope give us strength, 
To win the bright leurels that wait us at length ; 
And when long years have ¢rowned us, remembrance shall 


gaze 
With joy on our childhood and happy school days. 





The Mariner’s Prayer. 
BY MISS 8. 8. HAZARD. 


*T was calm ; and o’er that boundless deep 

Each wave seemed hushed in sweetest sleep ; 

And the stars peeped out from their bright abode, 

As o’er the blue waters that proud ship rode. 

The sight was most glorious, and the monarch of sea 
Unfurl'd her broad sails in wild ecstasy ; 

Wo sound save the shriek of the sea-bird’s wild note, 
Was heard on the waters where the Cathlene did float. 


No eye save the watcher, at midnight’s lone hour, 

Was left to contemplate on God and his power ; 

No voice then resonnded, save the one left to tell 

That in night’s silent watches, all is well, all is well ; 

For her crew lay reposing, unconscious of aught, 

Save thedreams which like phantoms kind mem’ry had brought 
To cheer their lone voyage o'er the dark waters so —- 

And that souls might commune in the sweet hours of sleep. 


But hark ! in the distance the low thunders moan, 

Aud the stars one by one desert their bright throne; 

And the spray of the ocean dashes higher and higher, 
And the winds play an anthem on nature s wild lyre. 

And e’er the dream of the slumberer had closed its career, 
Or the leaves from hope’s garland were buried in fear, 

A sound wild and mournful, ah! a sound of despair: 
Help, help, or we perish-—wildly echoed in air. 











How changed is the scene, wild and frantic with fear, 
Each hastens regardless of danger so near ; 
The flapping of sails, and the rending of shrouds, 
With the shriek of wild voices was borne to the clouds. 
Like a speck on the ocean she heaves to and fro, 
The lightning’s wild flashes more vividly glow ; 
And the last halo of hope from man’s bosom has fled, 
And his wild fancy paints him ‘mong dying aud dead. 

. 


But list ye, ’tis prayer that steals soft on my ear— 

** My father, my father, oh, leave us not here, 

To perish and die on this wild barren deep; 

And ’neath waves of the ocean to sleep eur last sleep. 
Shall the friends of our bosom behold us no more ? 

Shall our eyes ne'er be gladdened by home's lovely siiore } 
Ah, hear me, my father, list, list, to my prayer, 

Speak, speak, to the tempest, the ocean, the air. 


“Oh, quell their wild tumult, bid their fury subside : 
Thou only art able our frail bark to guide.” 

Aud the angels seemed list’ning to catch the faint strain, 
As its echo rebounded in heaven's broad plain ; 

And the stillness of death seemed to brood o er the spot ; 
All else save the sailor boy’s prayer is forgot ; 

For their hopes were exhausted, and baffled their skill, 
When a voice was heard bidding the wild sea, be still! 


The wind ceased its moaning, the waves sunk to rest, 
And the Cathiene lay pillowed on old ocean’s breast ; 
And unuited in hearts a wild anthem they sing, 

While the blue vault of heaven with loud praises ring, 
Bui weary with watching each sought for repose. 

For night her dark mantle again o’er them throws ; 
And the voice of the watcher at midnight may tell— 

T hat the storm has abated, all is well, all is well. 
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é ET THE RBEST.’—‘ All young persons should have a 
STANDARD DICTIONARY at their elbows. And while 

you are about it, get the best; that Dictionary is NOAH WEB- 
STER'S—the grea! work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 
the amount from off your back, to put it into your head.’—Phreno- 
logical Journal. : 

‘Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the English 
language.’— London Morning Chronicle. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work, affords the 
best possible evidence to the publishers, that it is highly ‘ acceptable 
to the great body of the American people.’ 


Containing three times the amount of matter of any other En- 
glish Dictionary compiled in this couutry, or any Abridgment of 
this work. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and for 
sale by all Booksellers. 
EBSTER’S QUARTO ‘DICTIONARY.—The Publishers of 
this work would call the attention of School Committees, 
Teachers, and others interested in the subject of education, to the 
following suggestions from William Russell, -, author of * Les- 
sons in Elocution,” **The American Elocutionist,’’ and also of a 
Series of School Readers, etc. It is believed that no volume can be 
placed in a District School Library, that will be of so great seivice 
to teacher and pupils, asa copy of the new edition of Webster’s 


Quarto Dictionary. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 1849. G. & C. MERRIAM. 


Extract trom a Lecture addressed toa Teachers’ Institute. by Wm. 
Russell, Principal ef the Merrimack (N. H.) School for Teachers. 


“ The edition of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, revised by Professor 
Goodrich, I would earnestly recommend to the atte::tion of all 
teachers who are desirous of becoming fully qualified to give in- 
struction in the English Language. The copious information 
which that work embodies, on all topics connected with Etymo- 
logy,—the extreme exactness, as well as the number, extent, and 
fulness of the definitions which it furnishes to every important 
word, render it a mine of philological wealth to instructors. The 
volume is, in fact, the teacher’s encyclopedia, as well as lexicon, 
for daily reference. Coulda oney of it be provided, as the perma- 
nent proporty of every district schoot, the effect, as regards the im- 
provement of instruction, would be deeply and extensively felt, in 
the increased ski!l of the teacher, and the higher attainments of his 
pupils, in the most important part of education,—the acquisition of 
an adequate knowledge and proper use of our own language.” 


At a meeting of the Board of Public Instruction of St. Louis, 
March 13, 149— 

* Resolved, That a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dic 
tionory be placed upon the desk of each teacher in the Grammar 
department of the St. Louis Public Schools, as a book of reference 
for teachers and pupils.’ 


‘Asan American, I am proud of the work It is gratifying to 
see that it gives such uuiversal satisfaction. I shall recommend it 
as the standard in the public schools of this State.’ 

Tuomas If Benton, Jr.. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Iota. 

The town of North Brookfield, noted for thrift and public spirit, 
have voted tu place a copy in the schoo) house of each of their nine 
districts.— Springfield i publican. 

The work is used as a book of reference in the Public School: of 
New-York, Utica, &c., &c. 
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NOTHER NEW BOOK!—To School Teachers, and the 

Friends of Education generally.—GatrEs, STEDMAN & Co, 

116 Nassau-street, New-York, —— this day, Monday, September 

3d, The Second Reader (third book,) of the NATURAL SERIES 
OF READING BOOKS, by Ouiver B. Piznce, 


“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 

Also an Essay on Teading, Soe?! 

tas Peacsers and sel.ool officers iu the city, are invited to call 
aud receive copies jor examination. 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who wit 
send, postpaid, their post-office address, shall receive gratis, througla 
the maail, copies of Peirce’s Primer, Peirce’s First Reader, and 
Peirce’s Second Reader, subject only to postage, which on the Pri- 
mer (bound) is 44 cents; on the First Reader, 6} cents; on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay 2} cents. 

The following are some of the features of * The Natural Series,” 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual re ference 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a _ 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and half of 
the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 


1. The Primer; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 p. 
II, The First Reader ; with more than filty cuts. 108 pages. 
IU. The Second Reader ; with more than fiity cuts, 252 p. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in October, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to foilow the Fourth Reader very soun. 


Tie Primer presents a new and improved method of learning 
ihe alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are XXXIV 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

lo his progress through the Series, the child learns ic3—correcily 
the ena wis of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same lessons, 
and aceording to actual usege among the bestspeakers and writers 
of the day. 


By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan 
guage down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce {r3— incorrect!y—£-¥} various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous Class having the tesmination ec, vot 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash- 
ed, miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and discou- 
ragemeut, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, 
lord not lov-ed; prord, not prov-ed; nokt, not Kknock-ed; dasht, 
not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &e. &c. 

By the Natura! Series, the child is a/ways tanghtithe rig it, first; 
and not the torong afterwards. 

It is believe:| thatthe use of the Natural Series will secure a free. 
easy and natural style of elocution ip the progressive tyro, and will 
naiuralize the coustrained, stiif and artificial reader. 

It is believed, also, thet these booksfare better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others n@w in common use. and sim- 
pier, clearer, higher aud more attratiive and impressive in their 
wioral tone, 


ng. &. &e.. by the samo 
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HE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE, by Keitu Imray, M. D., Fellow of the Royat 
College of Physicians, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh: AMERICAN EpITion ; one large vol. 8vo.—Pri¢e 
in Muslin, gilt, $3.50—in Sheep. extra, &4. 
in 12 Nos., paper covers. $3. Published by Gatzs, STEDMAN & 
Co , 116 Nassau-street, New-York. 
_ This work presents a concise but clear view of the predisposing 
causes, premonitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease, 
with the methods of cure recommended, by the most eminent phy- 
sicsans. 

The best modes of ss the medicines in general use are 
faithfully described ; and the most approved rules for regulating 
diet and regimen, during the periods of disease and convalescence, 
are amply furnished. : 

The art of preserving health, embracing special Treatise on 
Diet, a, remnee, Bathing, Clothing, and Exercise, is fully 
considered. 


The Publishers of the American Edition have introduced Dr. 


Imray’s work with short, illustrated, very complete sketches of, 


Anatomy, Physiology. and Surzery; and with directions for the 
Domestic Management of the Sick, the preparation of their food, 
and the economy of the sick room, &c. They have also annexed a 
comprehensive 
MOTHER’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 

containing Directions for the Preservation of Health during Preg- 
nancy, Rules for Managing the Lyiag-iu-Room, and ihe Treatmant 
of Infants, including air, clothing, exercise, &c. Also a large num- 
ber of valuable prescriptions, arranced for ready application ; and 
a very full Classified Table of Medicines, exhibiting UWieir medici- 
nal properties, doses and uses, 







The Tncex is unusually complete, making the whole a most per- 
fect aud valuable work for fanilies, aid all who have care of th 
young. 

It can confidently be recommended to Physicians and Apotheca- 
ries, as well as to the Public, as a book that will be foand singular- 
ly convenient for ready reference. 


To Canvassers, Agents and others, wishing to engage in 


the sale of this work, the Publishers would say, that the terms. 


whieh are liberal, will be rade kuown on application, either 
aN , 


‘ ‘ per 
sonally or by mail, @re pecd.) 


Or the Mail Edition, 





CIIOOL BOOKS.—LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and have for sale, the following Valuable and Standarii 
Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges : 


Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Series. 
published— ; 

Cesar’s Commentaries, 1 vol. 18mo., price 50 cents. 

Virg'V"s Works. complete, I vol. 1Smo. price 75 cents. 

Saliust’s Cataline and Jugurtha, 1 vol. ISmo., price 50 cents. 

Schmiiz’s Latin Grammar, | vol. 18mo. price 60 cents. 

Now Ready—Quintus Curtius Rufus de Gestis Alexandri Magni, 
L vol. 18imo, with a map, notes, &c. 

Prenvaring—Schmitz’s Introduction to the Latin Grammar, 1 
vol. I8mo; M. TI. Ciceronis Orationes Selecte, 1 vol. ISmo. 

Bolmar’? French Series, containing Colloquial Phrases, 1 vol. 
I8mo; Aventures de Telamaque, | vol. 12mo; Key to Telemaque, 
| vol. 12mo; Perrin’s Fables, | vol. l2mo; Treatis¢ on the French 
Verbs, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Brewster's E!ements of Optics, 1 vol. 12mo. many cuts. 

Herschell’s Treatise on Astronomy, | vol. 12mo. plates and cuts. 

Arnot’s Elements of Physics, | vol. 8vo. many cuts. 

Muller’s Physies and Meteorology, 1 vol. 8vo. 550 cuts. 

Bird's Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 12mo. 372 wood cuts. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Somerville’s Physical Geography, | vol. 12mo. ~ 

White’s Eiement's of Universal History, 1 vol. l2mo. 

Butler’s Ancient Atlas, | vol. 8vo. colored maps. 

Butler’s Ancient Geography, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Fowne’s Chemistry for Students, 1 vol. 12mo. cuts. 


Nearly Ready—Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, 1 vol. smal! 
8vo. 6 plates and many cuts. ; 


Of this there have been 





UNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 Peart street, N. Y., res- 

pectiully cail the attention of teachers and others to the follow- 

ing testimonials of Prot. Pinngy’s French Books, which are for 
sale at their store, and by booksellers throughout the country : 


Gentlemen— Professor Pinney’s Practical French Grammar has 
lately been adopted tor the use of the classes in the Freuch lan- 
guage in this Academy. My impressions of its value, above any 
other work of the kind which we have used, are most decisive. 

S. B. Wootworru, Prin. Coruand Academy. 

Homer, Cortland Co.. May 16, 1°49. 


When Pinney’s Practical French Grammar was first issued from 
the press, I examined it with care, and 1 became satistied that it 
was the best work of the kind with which I was’ acquainted. It 
was immediately introduced into the Tustitute, and has been a 
Staudard text book since Uiat time, and its use has tully confirmed 
the Ligh epinion | had previously formed of its merits. Without 
referring i detail to all its particular excellencies, I might say that 
the manner in which the subjunctive mode is treated, constitutes a 
meri that must be obvious to allteachers who will examine it. Tis 
other valuable features will be discovered by both the instructor 
and the pupil. 

The introductory work, * Pinney’s First Book in French,’’ is 
admirably adapted to te use of the younger pupils in the language. 

N. W. Benepicr, A. 
Prin. Rochester Collegiate Institute and Prof. of Languages. 

Rochester, July 21, 1:49. 


Pinney’s Practical Freneli Grammar has been in use in this Insti- 
tution during the past year, and has given entire satisfaction. 
Canandaigua, July 23, 1519. Epwarp G. Tyler, 
Prin. Ontario Female Seminary. 


From an examination of Pinney’s Practical French Grammar, 
having had some experience in teaching from Ollendorff’s method, 
for use in schools, Iam inclined te give preference to the former. 
I regard Pinney as being not only more comprehensive, but as pre- 
senting greater interest and variety in its exercises, at the same 
time there appears to be a more attractive continuity in its develop- 
ment of principles. The fact, also, that Ollendortf confines him- 
self to the masculine article ior almest all of the first half of his werk, 
is a great drawback upon it. Wa. T, Gipson, M. A. 

Waterloo, July 25, 1839. Witerloo Academy. 


I do not hesitate to say what the two books of Mr. Pinney’s, eluci- 
dated by the * keys.’ when they are required by the teacher, are 
the best aids for a thorough grammatical study ofthe French, as it 
is spoken, read and writen, with which 1 am acquainted. 

Respecuuliy, Geo. C. WHITLOCK, 
Prof. Math. and Experimental Science. 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, July 10, 1549. 


H. & §S. also publish Webster’s Primary School Pronouncing 
Dictionary, containing 10,000 words more than other School Dic- 
tionaries. and price reduced. Webster’s High School Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary, University edition. Webster’s 
Dictionary. Pocket edition. Lincoln’s Botany. Botany, Chemistry 
and Piilosoplhy, for Beginners. Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography and 
Atlas. Burriit’s Geography aud Atlas. Mattison’s Astronomy, I- 
lustrated. Pinney’s First Book in Frevch and Key. Pinney’s 
Practical French Gremmar aud Kev. Goodrich’s Pictorial History 

lew, Prauce, (.cece and Rome. 
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TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE; By N. S. Davis, M 
D—FfFor Use in Se/vols.—A Comprehensive and Consise 
Treatise on a subject almost wholiy neglected in our District 
Schools, Committees aud Teachers would consult the best in 











| schools, 


terests of their pupils by introducing this Text Book into thei: 
For sale by 


8. S. & W. WOOD, 261 Pearl-strect, New-York, 
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YND’S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS—E. C. & J. 
Brpp1g, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, publish a series 

of Etymological Class Books, designed to promote precision in the 
use, and factlitate the a “qu sition of a knew! ‘edge of the English 
language, and comprising the following works 


1. The First Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M., 215 pp. 12mo. 

2. The Class Book of Etymo\ » by J. Lynd. A. M.,335 pp. 12mo 

3. An Ety mological Dictionary ' of the Bnglish Languaze, by J. 
Oswald; Revised pe id improved by tie laté Dr. J. M. Keay 3 to 
which is — a Key to the Latiu, Greek and other Rouis, by 
J. Lynd, A. M., 557 pp. i2mo. 

The above named series, or a part of it, 
Norma! Schools of Mass 
nthe New-York St: 
phia Normal S:hc 
Ne w-York, (W: 
more, Hariford, $ 
From Professsr 
Thigh School, : 
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United States, §c. ‘i 
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Gentlemen— 





Phere: exam af wat 
Book and Class Book o *. Jan 
books, beth in their plan e ey 


been prepared by one pra 
the subject, and able successiu 
sidered the study as one of ; 
say that | think Mr. Lynd’s wer 
been made towards a practic! 
The conviction has been tor 


iy io meet them. I have long con- 
i ‘tance, and Lam tree to 
advance that has yet 
i metlod of teaching it. 
some tine gaining ground, that the 
study of the analysis of words into their clemeuts, of the meaning 
of these elements, anid the method of combining them—in other 
words, the study of Etymology—is essential to the mere English 
scholar, to a proper ait linte: nt comprehension of the language. 
These exercises, also. like ali rational exercises connected with the 
study of language. have - en round to be one of the most eflicient 
means of plining the y nd. But hitherto serious dif: 
ficulties have Rae exper! enced ie want of text-books pre- 
cisely adapted to the necessities of sh scholars; and many 
teachers have omitted what they beLeved to be an important 
branch of primary instruction, because no method of teaching had 
been preseeuted that sec:ned suflicienily practical Mr. Lynd's 
Books, I think. will go far to remove this difiiculty They are evi- 
dently prepared with care, with reference to the Wants of scholars 
rather than the displ: iy oferad tion; and on a plan that cau hardly 
fail to commend iiseli at sight to the experieuced teacher. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Joun S. Hart. 
To Messrs. KE. C. & J. BipvLe. 

The above name! works are for sale by Phillips & Sampson, 
Boston: C. M. Saxton, New-York: Cushing & Bio. timore 
H. W. Derby & ( Lo. , Bradie y & Anthony. aud J. F. Desilow, Cin: 
Union ; and by the principal booksellers generally, turoughout the 
Jnion. 
































CHOOL BOOKS OF ES T ARL ISHED REPU TATION : Pub- 
lished by Jr PALMER & Co, No. ISL Wasluugton street, 
Boston, and for sale by booksellers and country traders geverally : 
Parley’s [istorves.—First B ok—Wes 
stercots pe and brought down ¢ 
Second Boo! 
oa recent date. with new Engraving 
History. 
Worcester’s Dictioncries —T. fementary—Adapted for Common 
Schools aad Academies Compre! HEHBIVE vr do, and for gene- 
ral reference, recommended as combining advantages es a Pro- 
nounciug Dictionary erior io all others; new edition, enlarged. 
Worcester’s Len <—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Third do ; ‘Third and Fourth Book, with lessons in Exnunciation, 
Articulations, Pronuuciations, Emipliasis and Pauses, &e., by Wil- 
iam Russell. 
Emerson's Watts on the Mind, with corrections, qnestions and 
supplement; Do. National Speliing Book; Introduction to do. 
Eimerson’s Arithmelic —Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
ginners ; Part 2, lessons for all scholars; Part 3, higher operations ; 
Key to Parts 2 and 3; Ques stions to Part 3. 
Bailey’s Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners ; Key to do. 
Goodrich’s Histor y of the United Staies, adapted to the capacity 
of youth, brought down to a recent date, and the Constitution oi the 
Biiied States added ; Goodrich’s and Eme rson’s Questions to do. 
Russell's Lessons in Emunciation ; Russell's Blocution. 
Music Books for Schools.—Webb’ & Littie Songster; Do. Com- 
mon School do. 
Frrost’s Grammar; Bossut’s French Phrase Book ; Ho!hrook's 
Geometry; Abbul’s Little Philosopher; Noyes’ Penmanship; 
Blair's Outlines of Chronology. 


School Committees, Teachers, &¢., desirous of examining any 
ef the above supplied without charge; their correspondence: soli- 
cited; and where the books are desired for use. liberal arrange- 
ments made for introduction or permanent supply. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory prices, a 
complete assortment of School, Music and Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, &c. 
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URNHAM BROTHERS, ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FO- 

REIGN CHEAP BOOK STORE, No. 59 and 6 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass., containing an immense collection of nearly TWO 
HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, of rare, scarce, and valuable 
Books. in all the various Departments of Literature. This esta- 
blishment affords the lest opportunity, to persons wishing to reple- 
nish Libraries, of any in the country. 


ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Published by J. C. 
Riken, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. i 


Cobb's Series of School Books, cousisiing id Cobb’s New First 
Book ; Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book ; Cobb’s New Spelling 
Book, in six parts; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No 1; Cobb’ 
New Juvenile Reader, No i; Cobb’s New Javenile Reader, No 
Ill; Cobb’s New Seq - ltothe dh - nile Readers, No. 1V; Cobb's 
New North Americar: cate = me. ; Cobb's Old Speller Revised : 
Cobb’s Old Juvenile 2 i H pag tly Seles 
Reader, No 2 Revi ds Co » Reader, No 3 Revise 
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‘ “ie 
Resolved, Thatt sella ane Ken een ‘Book sof L yman Coble 
be introduced into general use in the Common 
and all resolrtio conticting with Uiis 
hereby repealed 
“Mr. Cobb is well know 
some aghie best stool boo! 
“Mr. Cobb’s works have been u: 
ed eupariar in point of ability, syste 
—Nyir tt of the T'imes. 
‘They are obvir a as en 


skill.” —Netwark Dui'y Advertiser. 


Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thousand cuts. 

This work has becu strongly commended to favorable notice by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. 

Single Entry Bo 
lished reput i 

Natural PI ophy. a new and highly approved work for schools 
and Academi {i Hamilton Smith, A. M. 

The Artist’s Class Mantal ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 
the use of learners. By Edward Pureell, Designer and Teacher of 
Drawing. 


s Readers, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
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Text, ROOKS 1 “OR COLLEGES AND TG “Ht sc HOOLS. 
Published by G. P. Purnam, New-York. 

N.B.—Teachers, and School Com 
eat ves of tue foll mh 
lishers : 

The Practical E!ocutionists. Por ges, Academies, and Higi: 
Schools. By Joun W. 5. Hows, Professor of Elocuiea in Coium- 
bia Coilege. 

*,* This work is confidently recommended to the atie ntion of 
the Teaching Pubhe, and inte Ti geut studeuts, for iis thorough prac- 
tical character. 

It comprises the authors system of Elocutionary Instrueti: 
whic h, during a leug course of successiul profess nal prac ‘tic é 

een Most satis: t id stumped by nae Le approval. 
tlore analy! cliun of the sense aud ex 
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laborate me ch nical rules, Nature 
tly sure teacher. 7 perceptive and rea- 
l are const: intly brought inte act! on, and 
of the art are so simplit and adapted, on 
these principles, as to become only the subordinate auxi Naries in 
the arquiremeni of an earnest, natural and unatlected mode of de- 
livery. 

A copious and varied selection of examples, from the best an- 
thors, are given for practice in the illustration of the system, the 
larger portion of whi mah y ive never before been incorporated into 
any im lar work. ‘They will be found of an uniform hie th toned 
characte rand will farate ‘ to the youthful pupil a voe abulary ot 
thor and information on tepics of general importance and in- 
terest.—12mo in August. 

The Crayon Reading Book; comprising selections from the 

various wrifings of WasuIncTon Irvine, prepared for the use of 

sc! hool s.--12mo in August. 
‘his volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket- 
ches of characte r, and historical pictures from the life of Columbus, 
Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge Hall, Sketch 
Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful reading 
book for the higher clastes in schools and academies. 


The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
lege. With 1000 Engravings on wood. New edition l2mo, $1.75. 
$ The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.’’— Siudi- 
man’s Journal 

Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; comprising the most re- 
cent discoveries.’ New edition, 5vo, $3.50. 

A Chemical Text Book: by O. W. Ginss, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation. 
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A Mythological Text Book ; with original illustrations. Adapted 
to the use of Universities and High Sclieols, and for popular read- 
ing. By M.A. Dwicut. With anIntreduction by Taytor Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in the University of New York; 1l2mu, halt 

ound, $1.50. 

. Also, xine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. $3.50; half morédeco, top edge gilt, $3.75 ; t 

* * This work has been prepared with great care, iustrated with 
effective outline drawinzs and is designed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprebensive and unexceptionable manner, so as to 
fill the place, as a text book, which is yet unsupplied ; while it is 
also an attractive and readable table book for general use. It 
is introduced as a text book in may of the leading colleges and 
schools. > 

* As a book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as necessary to the 
active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.” — 
Home Journal. : 

“ A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 
ten in good taste and with ability, and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.’—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. ; 

Yew York Public School Drawing Cards ; Studies in Drawing, 
in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards: beginuing with the 
most elementary studies, and adapted for use at home and schools. 
By Benjamin H. Cog, teacher of Drawing. In ten series, marked 
one to ten, each containing about eighteen studies ; 25 cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— : ’ z y 

1, To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 

upil : ‘ 
"7 , To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enable any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
instruct his pupils to advantage. wl 

3, To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
dence that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
time than is usually required : : eee 
' 4, To give the pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 


hey are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 
ment, one of the best series of lessons in drawing, which we have 
met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 

lified as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to instruct 
bis pupils with advantage.” 





TEACHERS AND PARENTS.—A Uniform Series of Ele- 
mentary School Books. Eclectic Educational Series. 

This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
lume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being to furnish the youth of our country with a aniform and 
complete Series of Elemen' School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
im the nature of things, possible. No labor nor expense has been 

in the pursuit of this object. Those engaged in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel- 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its execution 
im the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more extensivel 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best schoo 
and academies, than any other similar work. 4 : 

Annexed will be founda list of the books comprised in the Spell 
ing and Reading courses : 

Reading and ling Course. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer ; McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, 
144 es, 12mo; McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, | Aye 18mo ; 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, l6mo ; McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Third Reader, 216 pp. 12mo: McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth 
Reader, 33% pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide, or Fifth 
Reader, 480 pages, 12mo. 

The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female Schools, com- 

iled expressly for the Eclectic Educational Series. By Dr. T. L. 
Panen, 480 pages. 12mo. 

From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicago, Nlinois. 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Chicago, 
have uscd Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book for some 
mouths, with constantly increasing aversion—having almost daily 
detected some grammatic blunder, or failure in the plan, or execu- 
tion of the plan ofthe work. : 

Within the last three months, we have carefully examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and Spelling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we pronounce it the very best series that we 
have ever secn, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe- 
cution of the plan (which is admirable,) and the variety, elegance, 
and high-tone morality of the lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found in 
no other series which we have ever seen) that are of incalculable 
benefit to the teicher. We cannet but hope for McGuffey’s 


- Readers and Speller a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 


(Signed) A. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor. E. J. Fer- 
guson, R. M. Young, M. Whitlock, M. ©. Durant, A. Wheeler, LL. 
B. Rosseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Ciamberlain. 

November 10, 1347. ) . 

The undersigned, teachers, fully concur in the above expressed 
epinion of Sander’s Series, and recommendation of McGutiey’s 
Series of Readers and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansel! Smith, N. V. Leonard. J.P. Vance, 
D. M. Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. 

Oswego.—C. G. Martin, R. H. Woolscraft. 

Elgin —Mrs L. S Lovel. . 

Aurora.—H. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robinson, S. E. 
Leonard, L. A. Parsons. 

Naperville.—M. B. Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 


Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 206 Broadway, 
New: York. 





CHOOI BOOKS Pvusuisuepv py Capy & Burcess, Bookre! 

lers and Stationers, 60 Jolin-street, New-York. 

Ackerman’s Natural History, 12mo.. half bound; American Ex- 
positor, or Intellectual Definer, by R Ciagget, A. M.; Elocution 
fade Easy, by R. Clagget, A. M. ; Gurnsey’s History of the United 
States, 450 pages; Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic and 
Key, 18ino; Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key, 12mo., half bound, 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography ; Smith’s Quarto. or 
Second Book in Geography ; Smith’s Geography and Atlas ; Smith’s 
‘lustrated Astronomy, quarto ; Smith's Abridged do. with plates ; 

Tower's First Reader (or Gredual Primer.) half bound ; Tower's 
Second do. (or lutroduction to Gradual Reader); Tower’s Inter 
mediate Reader; Tower’s Third Reader (or Graduate Reader); 
Tower’s Fourth (or North American Second Class Book); Tower's 
Fifth (or North American First Class Book); Tower’s Gradual 
Speller; Tower’s Gradua! Lessons in English Grammar; Tower's 
InteNectual Algebra and Key, 18mo. 

Smith’s First Book in Geograpliy is a simple, concise, compre 
hensive, and useful treatise for children; it begins with the very 
first elements, and proceeds step by siep at a pace adapted to that 
ofa child; he is made to understand what he learns; it is illustra- 
ted with 126 engravings and 20 elegant maps. 

Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book of Geography.—The same ge- 
neral remarks as are made of the First Book may be applied te 
this ; It is of course enlarged and extended, as it necessarily would 
be, in order to adapt it to the advanced classes and more mature 
learners ; it is constructed on the same philosophical principles, 
illustrated in a style equally bold and athactive, and executed with 
the same care and skill as the smaller one ; the arrangement of the 
matter is entirely different from any other work before the public, 
and is believed to be such as will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of geographical knowledge ; the maps and text are embraced in the 
same volume (quarto form) ; the questions on the map are answer- 
ed on the opposite page at the same opening; the maps are from 
steel plates and elegantly colored. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas.—This work so favorably knows 
to the public, forms the third book of the series, and is designed for 
those who desire a more extended course than is contained in the 
foregoing books. 

Smith’s Practical Mental Arithmetic.—Containing Mental Arith- 
metic with the use of the slate. This work has been long before 
the publie, and is well known to most teachers. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic.—1!2mo., in which the whole of Arith- 
metic is embraced in one book, divided into three ; it = 
adapted to all classes of learners. There are many things new im 
this work, and of practical utility,to men of business. 

Those inte in Education are particularly requested to ex- 
amine the above works. 

Booksellers, merchants, teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair pri- 
ces, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, by CADY & BURGESS, 

No. 60 John-st. 


'W AND VALUABLE BOOK.—A MANUAL OF MORAL&, 
by Miss A. Hatt: For Common Schools; adapted also te 
the use of Families. 


“ The Child is Father of the Man.” 


‘Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing to rule, 

O’er the opening mind in the village school ; 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 
What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to fourm one’s destiny.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Sterotyped.—This admirable little 
Manual by Miss Hatt, formerly Principal of the Female Semina. 
ry, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the beet 
scholars in New-England. and has already been introduced inte 
several Academies, and other schools. Itis just such a work as 
has long been needed, and we believe its general introduction inte 
the Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most 
war? influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

fon. Nathan Weston, L. L. D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
I have read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals. The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of mo- 
ral obligation, are made easy to the apprehension of youth, and 
cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement ina branch 
of education which has been too much neglected. 

From Rey. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Maine.—The design of this 
book is one of high importance. So tar as I can judge of its merits 
from that portion of it which [ have had the opportunity of exam. 
ining, I am prepared to recommend it, as a valuable addition te 
American School Books. 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, DD , Member of the Mass. Board ot 
Education.—I have read with no smal! degree of interest the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculeates a system of sound moral- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contaius nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is a great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Manuel 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is se- 
riously felt, and the work before us seems admirably adapted te 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an excellent work, aud it appeared at the 
right time. We have good books on most subjects essential to edu- 
cation, but have felt great inconvenienee from want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This work is pre- 
pared with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. [ 
shall immediately adopt it. 

Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT. 
3 Cornhill, Boston, 
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ARK If. NE‘VMAN & CO’S LIST OF VALUABLE 

SCHOOL BOOKS.—Thompsoun's Table Book ; Thompson's 
Meutal Arithmetic; Thompson's Practical Arithmetic ; Tiomp- 
seu’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmetics have been published less than four years. and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
they have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield. Bridse 

ort, Rochester, Buffalo. Cleveland, Detroit. Syracuse, Auburi. 

ney are also in use in many of the best academies aud sctiools in 
the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either for ex:mination with a view to use. 

Sanders’ Series of School Books, Comprising Sanders’ Pictorial 
Primer, 43 pp ; Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 120 pp; San- 
ders’ Schoo! Reader, Second Book, 180 pp; Sanders’ School Read- 
er. Third Book, 250 pp; Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 304 
yp; Sauders’ School Reader, Filth Book, 456 pp; Sanders’ Spel 
ing Book. Five Mi!hous sold, and the demand constantly increas- 
ing! No series of school books, during the short period trom their 
first publication, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 
received by teachers and the friends of education, as Sanders’ 
Series of Reading Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every county in the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text books. 

They are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest and Western Siates. 

Willson’s Historical Series.—Willson’s Juvenile American His- 
tory; Willson’s History of the United States; Willson’s American 
History ; Willson’s Chart of American History ; Willson’s Outlines 
of General History, (in preparation.) 

Willson’s Histories have received the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of many of the first scholars in our country, 

McElligott’s Young Analyser; McElligott’s Aualystical Manual; 
Porter's Rhetorical Reader; Gray’s Elements of Chemistry ; Hitch- 
cock’s Elements of Geology ; Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir ; The School Singer ; 
The Young Melodist ; Flora’s Festival. 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cessful in the instruction of children in music. They are the best 
singing books published for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the best tert books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those og by us. Their already extensive use in every 
state of the Union is some evidence of the estimation in which they 
are held. os = + 

ARK H. NEwMay, - 
Hewry Ivison, , 199 Broadway, New-York. 

ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, PustiisHep sy Hocan & 
Tuompson, Philadelphia, and forsale by the booksellers of 
@@e City and State of New-York. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part First—for young learners 
—by Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Department of Arith- 
metic, Boylston School, Boston 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second—Uniting Oral and 
Written exercises in corresponding chapters—by Frederick Emer- 
gen. The Key to the North American Arithmetics, by Frederick 


erson. 

The Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for Little Readers, by B. 
D. Emerson, late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston. 

The Third Class Reader, for the Younger Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. 

The Second Class Reader, for the Middle Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. : 

The First Class Reader, for the use of the Advanced Classes in 
Schools, by B _D. Emerson. 

Russell’s History of Greece and Rome. The Publishers beg 
leave to call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of School Books. Emerson’s Arithmetics are now 
used and highly approved of by a large number of the public and 

rivate schools of the country. Emerson’s Class Readers are wide- 
y known for the chasteness and appropriateness of the literary se- 
ft ections, adapted to the different classes of learners, and calculated, 
from their high moral tone, to result in permanent benefits to the 
head and heart of the learner 





HE BEST DICTIONARY, for all who wish to peewee a cor- 
rect and comprehensive vocabulary of the English Language, 
is Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. which is a 
complete Pronouncing Dictionary, containing upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS. Free trom all innovations 
in Orthography, and being in all respects agreeable to the writ- 
ings of the most polite scholars of Europe and America. It is used 
and recommended by the Presidents of nearly every College in 
the Union, and by probably a larger number of literary men thau 
have ever recominenced any similar work. 
“7 shall certaiuly regard it hereafter as my best authority.’’— 
James Kent. f SEs ; 
“The most comprehensive and concise of all the Dictionaries I 
am acquainted with.’’—Lebert Chambers, author of Ency. of 
English Literature 
“]t does not assume to realize a theory, or to make the language 
what the author thinks it should be, but confines itself to the legiti- 
mate province of showing whatitreally is For constant reference, 
and as a guide in spelling and pronunciation, Worcester’s Diction- 
ary is, beyond question, the Best extant.”"—Rochester American, 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 22, 1848. 
’ “Order, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary be furnish- 
ed to each department of the schools, to be kept as a book of refer- 
ence.” Attest, 8S. F. McCuigary, Sec’y. 
Published by WiLzIns, Carter & Co., Boston, and for sale by 
all Booksellers. 
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Pypory: BOOK OF ZOOLOGY.--D. APPLETON «& Co. have 
just published a Class Book of Zoology, designed to afford to 
pupils in Common Schools aud Academies a knowledge of the ani 
mal kingdom—with a list of the different species found in the state 
of New- York—the whole scientifically and systematically arranged 
by Professor Jegyer. Illustrated with numerous cuts; 1 vol. [Smo 
price 42 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 
Fvom Professor Taylor Lewis, of New- York University 

“Thave been reading with intense interest and pleasure your 
Class Book of Zoology intended tor pupils in common schools and 
academies. The study of Natural History, as you observed in you 
preface, has not hitherto received that attention which its retative 
importance demands, and although devotcd myself to other and 
quite a different class of jabors, I can easily appreciate the value ot 
your favorite science, and the delight which, when properly taught 
it must ever possess for the young mind. 





Your Class Book seem- 
tv me admirably acapted to make the subject attractive ; and there 
is the greater meritin thisbecaurse you have accomplished your 
object without stripping the study of its methodical, scientific as 
pect. Some,in attempting to bring thisand kindred branches down 
to the capacity of children, (as they say,) have in fact brought down 
the dignity of the scieuce; or rather, m it no science at all, ir 
their zeal to avoid technicalities and studied u:rangement; and have 
thus produced mere picture and story books, instead of regular and 
instructive systems of knowledge. In this way the great benefits 0! 
classification are lost, and mere temporary and satiating amuse 
ment is gained ; instead of those habits of or’vr and method which 
studies of this nature, as you we!l say, are happily calculated to 
fourm, and which must be essential features of all sound education. 
Iam much pleased with the neatness and accuracy every where 
manifested in your translations of the technical names, and alse 
with your happy manner of connecting science with the practical 
business of lite. This, it is true, ia not the end of science, nor even 
the highest stimulus to its pursuit. Still it may be reckoned acer | 
its valuable benefits to mankind ; and it may therefore be regard 
as one great merit of your Class Book, that whilst you point out 
the utilities of knowledge, you can keep those utilities in their pre 
per place, as subordinate tothe higher nature which attracts the 
mind to the enthusiastic study of science for its own sake. 

Your Class Book of Zoology ouglit to be introduced into all the 
public and private schools of this city, and I should rejoice, for your 
own sake, and for the sake of sound science, to hear of its obtaining 
the public patronage which it deserves.”” 


From Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, of Albany. 

“The copy of your book, of which you advised me last week, 
reached me this morning. Tam pl with its contents. Of its 
accuracy I can have no question, knowing your long and ardeat 
devotion to the study of Natural History. It will be peculiarly use- 
ful to the young pupil, in introducing him toa knowledge of ow 
native animals.’ 






From Rev. Dr. Campbell, Albany. 

“ Your Class Book reached me safely, and I am delighted with i ; 
but what is more to the ee pee gentiemen who know somethi 
about Zoology, are delighted with it, such as Dr. Beck and Pro 
Cook of our Academy. I have no doubt that we shall introduce it." 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 

“The distinguished ability of the author of this work, both while 
engaged during nearly ten years as professor of Botany, Zoology, 
and modern languages at Princeton College. N. J., and since as a 
lecturer in some of the most distinguished literary institutions, to- 
gether with the rare advantages derived from his extensive travels 
in various parts of the world, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, affording superior facilities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge in his departmeut, ee most happily adapted Prof. Jegger 
to the task he has with so much ability performed, viz, that of pre- 
senting to the pe one of the most simple, engaging and usefu! 
Class Books o og wy | that we have seen. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose he had in view, namely, of supp!+':¢ a school 
book on this subject for our common schools and academies which 
shall be perfectly comprehensible to the minds of beginners. In 
this respect, he has, we think,, most admirably succeeded, and we 
doubt not that this little work will become one of the most popular 
Class Books of Zoology in the country.” 


A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS--MAGNALL’S HIs- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. 

D. AppLeTtoNn & Co. have recently published Ifstorical and Mis 
cellancous Questions, by Richard Magnall, first American from the 
Sth London edition, with large additions, adapted for schoo!s in 
the United States, by Mrs. Julia Lawreuce, illustrated with uame- 
rous engravings, | vol, l2mo, price $1. 

ConTEentTs.—A Short View of Scripture History, from the Crea 
tion to the Restoration of the Jews—Question from the early ages 
to the time of Julius Casar—Miscellancous qnestious in Grecian 
History—Miscellaueous questions in General History, chiefly an- 
cient— Questions containing a sketch of the most remarkable events 
from the Christian Erato the close of the Eighteenth Century— 
Miscellaneaus questions in Roman History—Questions in English 
History, from the invasion of Cesar to the Retormation—Continu- 
ation of questions in English History, from the Reformation to the 
present trme—Abstract of early British History—Abstract of En- 
glish reigus from the Conquest— Abstract of the Scottish reigns— 
Abstract of the French reigns, from Pharamond to Philip I—Con- 
tinuation of the French reigns from Louis VI to Louis Phillippe— 


Questions relating to the History of America, from its discovery to 
the present time—Abstract of Roman kings and most distinguished 
heroes—Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians—Of H 
Mythology in general—Abstract'of Heathen Mythology, dec., dec. 
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ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—Tae First Series’ and the Instr 
TUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by GooLtD Brown, have 
peen several years before the public, and have been adopted as the 
Text Books in this department of learning, in many of the Aca- 
demies, District and Normal Schools, throughout the country. 
Although several new Grammars have been published within a 
few yeirs, and much effort made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet. from the increased demand for Brown’s works, the publishers 
onfidently believe, that practical Teachers still regard them as the 
dest yet published. ; Ae 
Teachers and literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
Mave given strong recommmendations in favor of t.cse Graninars, 
among which are the following: . 
* Goold Brown's Grammar is the most scient! 
nopular Grammar of tie Eaglish Lauguage ni 
neen recommeded by several County Seper i 
vl by amajerity of the Common Schools.’ —Ruchesicr Bvening 
Post 
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> and decidedly 
It has 









“This isa work which has stood the test of many years’ expe 
vience in some of the best institutions iu i.c country.” — Alany 
Evening Journal. 

A work that is so highly recommen led Emerson, Griscom, 
Col. Stone, and such aa array of Depuly Superintendents, must pos- 
~ess superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, we are 
satisfied of its superiority, and give our voice for its introduction 
nio our schools ’—Oswego Paladium, 

“A work perhaps the very best of iis kind, nud of which the ac- 
uracy is far more than vod.’’—-Edger A. Poe. 

*T do not hesix‘e to uounce them the very best treatises that 
‘ave fallen under my oc.ervation, In simpliciy and _perspicuity 
of style, systemace and philosophical arrangemeut, T think Mr. 
Brown admirably excels.” 
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DUCATiONAL TEXT BOOKS. Pup.isuen By A. 5. 
BARNES & CU., No. 5! Johu-street, New-York. 


s DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATIMEMATICS. 

I. The Arithmetical Course.—1, Primary Table Book; 2, First 
Lessons in Artiimetic ; 3, School Arithmetic (Key separate). 

ll. The Academic Course —1, The University Artiimetic (Key 
separate): 2. Practical Geometry and Mensuration ; 3, Elementary 
Algebra (Key separate); 4, Elementary Geometry ; 5, Davies’ Ele- 
ments of Surveying. 

Til. e Colleriate Course.~1, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra ; 2, 
Davies’ Legend e's Geometry and ‘Trigonometry ; 3, Davies’ Ana- 
tvtical Geometry ; 4. Davies’ Descriptive Geometry: 5, Davies’ 
Shade, Shadéws, and Perspective. 6, Davies’ Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. 

These works have an established national reputation, and will be 
the common standards to which the wcuedt portion ot the students 
oi the present day will hereafter refer. hey are the staudard 
text Dooks of te Free Academy, New-York. 

Chambers’ Educational Course, Edited by D. M. Reese, M.D. 
LL. Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledse, or Lessons on 
Common Thiugs, Common Objects, and the Sciences; 2, Chim- 
bers’ Elemeuis of Drawing and Perspective. by John, Clark ; 3. 
chambers’ Elements of Natural Philosophy: 4, Chambers’ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry and Electricity, | D. B. Reid aud Alexander 
Bain; 5, Chambers’ Vegetable Animal Physiology. by G. Hamil. 
ion; 6, Chambers’ Elements of Zoology ustrated); 7, Chambeis’ 
Elements of Geology, by David Page. 

The Messrs. Chambers (whose works are so favorably known ia 
the diferent Cepartments of literature, throughout this country as 
Well as Europe,) have employed the first professors in Scotland in 
ithe preparation of the above works. Tey are now offered to the 
schools of the United S.aics, under tie American revisioa of D. M. 
Reese, M. D., LL. D., late Superintendent of Public Schools of tie 
tity and County of New-York. 

Parker's First L-zsons, aud Parker's Compendium of Natural 
Philosophy: Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. #. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toruute, May 15, 
MY: 

“Tam happy to say that Parker’s Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted ia * Victoria College’ at the esmmencement of the next 
collegiate year, in Auturnn, and I hope that will be but the com- 
mencement of the use of so valuahle an Elementary work in our 
scheois.. The small work of Parker's (Parker's First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term ina primary 
class of the institution referred to, and that with gfeat success. 1 
mtend to recommend its use shortly in the Model School in this 
os aoe the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normal 
School,’ 


Emma Wiilard’s Histories and Charts.—Willard’s History of 
the United States. or Republic of America, new and eularged edi- 
ion, Svo; Wiilard’s School History of the United States, new and 
enlarged edition ; Willard’s Universal History in Perspective, 8vo ; 
Willard’s American Chronographer, a Chart to aid in the study of 
Willard’s United Siates; Willard’s Temple of Time, a Chronolo- 
gical Chart of Universal History; Willard’s English Chronogra- 
pher; Willard’s Historic Guide tor Schools. 

The Histories of Mrs. Willard receive the stamp of approbation 
wherever known ; aud stand unrivalled for accuracy, and adapta- 
won as text books for the school room, or reading books for the 
Bbrary and class rocm. 
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Penmanship and Book Keeping.—Fulton & Eastman’s Chiro- 
graphic Charts, and Key ; Fulion & Eastman’s Penmanship, Writ- 
ing and Copy Bovks; Fulton & Exstman’s Book Keeping, and 
Blanks. 

Brooks’ Greck and Latin Classics.—Prooks’ First Latin Les- 
sons, 12mo; Brooks’ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 8vo, sheep ; Brooks’ 
First Greek Lessons, 12mo; Brooks’ Greek Coliectanea Evange- 
bea. 12mo. 

S. W. Clark’s New English Grammar.—A work in which words, 
phrases and sentences are classified, according to their offices and 
their relations to each other; illustrated by a complete system of 
D egrams 

K. G. Past 
Reading, wi 
iarize ri 
Just published. 

Norihend’s Young Speaker, imtended for young scholars. 

Dr. Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, complete edition, 
with questions by J. A. Denman. 

Kingstey'’s Juvenile Choir, and Young Ladies’ Harp 

Page’s Theory aad Practice of Teaching.—* It is a grand book, 
and Dthank heaven that you have writien it.’’—JZorace Mann, ina 
letter te the author. 

Bernard on School Architecture, or Contributions to the Im 
provemeni Oo School Houses in uie United States. 

ALFRED S. BARNES. HENRY L. BURR. 

JICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON, M/S pages Price 83.75, 

This Lexicon having been re-written and greatly enlarged and 
improved by the addition of nearly fifty per cent. to ifs contents as 
originally published, is now one of the most complete and accurate 
Vocabularies of the Greek Language; and is pronounced by com- 
petent teachers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States tian any other Greek Lexicon. 

Among its excellences are the following: 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of obscure words 
aud phrases, the anomalous particles, e'c. 

3. Exact and pertinent defiuitions ; the law terms of the Attic ora- 
tors being given in terms found in Kent and Bi tone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anomalous 
nouns, verbs, ctc. 

5. Compreeusiveness ; it being confined to no particular class of 
Greek autiors. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

This Lexicon isin every respect an excellent one. (Professor 
Felton. Cambridge. } ; 

The best extaut for Colleges and Schools. [Professor Robinson, 
New-York. 

Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. ([Litera- 
ry World. Publiehed by 
WILSINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water-st., Boston. 


a's Rhetorical Reader, or Exercises in Rhetorical 
a seriés of Introductory Lessons, designed to fami- 
with the pauses and other marks in geveral use.— 
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rg peed ARITHMETIC, Pesiisuep By D. Bixsy, 122 Fulton- 
1 street, New-York 

First Bock in Avithmetic—Comprising Lessons in Number and 
Form, for Primery and Common Schools; by Frpoerrick A. 
Apams, A: M. One new featurein this work is. that it exhibits the 
Decitual Law of Numbers in connexion with the 
merat words, and thas leads the child to a knowledge of this im- 
p t law of calculation 1m the first steps of his study. It com- 
bines 2 variety of operations on the small unmbers first introduced ; 
progresses gradually frou: smal numbers to these thet are larger, 
and is so orranged 2s fo lead the pupils to do a lerge amount of 
work, while te teacher says but htle. 

Arithm: tic, Mental and Written-—-For Common and High 
Schools, 800 pages, by Frepenick A. ADAMS, A. M 

This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and. with it, to furnish a complete system of Ari:thmetical Instrue- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts. The First. comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
pupil to the ready performance of mental operaticns in large num- 
bers without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage to 
Arithimetical rules. In this way it is believed two important ob- 
jects have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be wel- 
comed, beth by teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid 
in this branch of Education, 

The Second part coutains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of Written Arithmetic necessary to train the student 
for busines, or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respectiully invite the attention of Teach- 
eis, of School Committees, and of all interested in education, to this 
work; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pression of opinion respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATION. 


From Professor Chase, of Dartmouth College. Hanover. 

Mr. F. A. ADaMs—My Dear Sir: 1 have examined with some 
care, your Treatise on Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it, 
The practice and habit of extending mental operations to large 
numbers is of great utility. I have occasion very frequently to see 
the inconvenience that young men suffer from want of such a ha- 
bit. Not less valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon 
large numbers, is the habit of performing the more advanced ope- 
rations of Arithmetic without the aid of the pencil. I like very 
much also, the manner in which you have treated several of the 
principles which you have developed ; as for example, the subject 
of the common divisor, the least common multiple, the roots, ratio 
and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, but 1 mention 
them as examples. Ihink the book will do much to promote the 
effort of teaching arithmetie—by demonstration and explanation. 

Iam, dear sir, very traly yours, &c, 8. CHase. 
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